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AUTHORS IN THIS ISSUE 


Louis Buiss GILT for several years taught 
literature in Wesleyan University and Amherst 
College. Recently he has devoted himself to 
writing and the study of European and Ameri- 
can art. In writing of Charles H. Davis and 
his work, Mr. Gillet has the advantage of hav- 


ing known the artist and the man. 


Epwarpb Bruce, the author of “Implications 
of the Public Works of Art Project,” in this 
issue, is peculiarly fitted to discuss this remark- 
able governmental undertaking. He has had 
such a project in mind for a long time, and was 
undoubtedly mainly responsible for its initia- 
tion. As Secretary of the Advisory Committee 
on Fine Arts to the Treasury, a permanent 
committee, he might be said to be the over-lord 
of the Public Works of Art Project. An ac- 
complished painter represented in leading mu- 
seums and great private collections throughout 
the country, Mr. Bruce occupies, aside from 
his position as a distinguished artist, a very 
solid position as a lawyer and a business-man. 
This especially happy combination of abilities 
makes this author’s discussion of the implica- 
tions of the project particularly illuminating. 


Guy Peng bu Bots has always been a critic 
as well as a painter. And he was for about 
seven years editor of Arts and Decoration. In 
that magazine, as well as in the International 


Studio and The Arts, have appeared a number 
of his important articles. He has written mono- 
graphs for the Whitney Museum of American 
Art’s American Artists Series on John Sloan, 
William Glackens, Edward Hopper, and Ernest 


Lawson. 


MeELvILLe J. Herskovits and Frances S. 
Herskovits, whose first article on “The Arts 
of Dahomey” appeared in the February issue, 
continue this month with a discussion of the 
wood catving of the district. They plan this 
summer to continue their investigation of the 
Africanisms preserved in Haiti, by New World 
Negroes, an interest which follows extended 
study in Africa. Their new book, Rebel Des- 
tiny, about the Bush-Negroes of Dutch Guiana, 
is to be published this spring by Whittlesey 


House. 


InsteE A. Hopper, whose article on ‘“Vol- 
lard and Stieglitz” appeared in our December, 
1933, issue, writes in this issue of the New 
York Shows. He was at one tine on the edi- 


torial staff of the Arts Weekly. 


E. M. Benson’s “International Notes” in 
this issue indicate the keenness with which he 
follows art events abroad. He is known to a 
wide circle of readers of this magazine, Par- 


nassus, and the New Republic. 
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ON TAKING PART 


be a highly desirable thing, but the jealousy with which the standard of quality in 
painting is guarded is sometimes a bit suspicious. When the Public Works of Art 
Project was announced a great hue and cry arose from people who feared that the walls 
of our buildings would be dishonored with paintings that were not up to the level of 
the great works of the ages. When contemporary art is discussed in general, there is 


I is amazing how fastidious people are about the arts. Fastidiousness in itself may 


always someone who wants to know if you really think that any modern artist is as great 
as Rembrandt, and if not should his work be taken seriously? 

They are exactly the same people who wait eagerly for new books, and occasionally 
find a good deal of pleasure in one that would never measure up beside Cervantes and 
Fielding. They have been known to choose O’Neill or G. B. Shaw when Shakespeare 
waited right around the corner. But faced by painting or sculpture they immediately 
become much finer beings. Now it may be that our highest instincts are reserved exclu- 
sively for the visual arts, that the air which surrounds them is so rarefied that it will not 
support the honest, vigorous concerns of our daily existence. It may be so, but nothing 
is more doubtful. What is relatively certain is that this extraordinary segregation is 
about the most effective means yet discovered of preventing great expression. 

Painting and sculpture got off to a bad start in this country. They were frowned 
upon by a large part of the population, and another large part was too busy to notice 
them. Literature, on the other hand, has been with us from the beginning; there was 
a public for all kinds, and it is fairly safe to say that if it had not been made possible 
for millions of people to read tons of trash, we should not have witnessed the interesting 
phenomenon of The Fountain heading the best-seller lists for months. This should not 
be interpreted as a defense of trash. It is merely a defense of the importance of partici- 
pation. Books are so necessary to us, so inevitable, that it never occurs to us to worry 
about how our writers stand up to the masters. As soon as painting becomes equally 
necessary, we will not be quite so self-conscious about our performance, and the pertor- 
mance, incidentally, will probably be higher. We may then stop worrying about whether 
we can afford to risk our interest on such and such a passing phase of expression, until 
we see if it is going to “hold up.” We may refrain from trying vainly to constitute our 
own posterity and judge our efforts in the light of how they will be viewed a hundred 
years from now. As soon as we begin to enjoy our art and take part in it naturally be- 
cause it belongs to us, it will become a fertile, living thing, and a powerful means of 
spiritual communication. 
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LETTERS 
Head of Diadoumenos? 
Sir: 

I have no doubt that many of your readers 
will share my desire to know more of the object 
described in your January issue as a “Head of 
Diadoumenos” and “a fine Roman copy from 
the original by Polykleitos” and “the best of 
all the copies which have survived.” 

As I have pointed out in my book The 
Meaning of Modern Sculpture (Stokes), no 
original by Polykleitos (who worked in bronze) 
exists and no one knows the appearance of the 
original of “Diadoumenos.” 

Will you kindly tell us what evidence you 
can produce that the head of which you show 
a photograph is a copy “from the original by 
Polykleitos”? 

And will you kindly tell us what “good,” 
“better,” and “best” applied to a copy of an 
object can mean except “like,” “more like,” and 
“most like” the original? And whether, when, 
as in this case the original is an unknown quan- 
tity, your words “the best of all the copies 
which have survived” mean anything at all? 

R. H. WILENSKI. 
Special Lecturer on the History of Art, 
The University, Manchester, England 


Evidential Letter 
Sit 

Thank you for your letter of February ninth 
with its enclosures. When Mr. Wilenski’s book 
appeared more than a year ago I wrote him a 
letter calling his attention to some facts he had 
overlooked; and when the review of his book, 
The Meaning of Modern Sculpture, appeared 
in the Herald Tribune I wrote a letter to the 
editor in reply, and sent a copy of it to Mr. 
Wilenski. In these two letters (of which I en- 
close marked copies) I stated briefly the evi- 
dence on which certain statues of the Roman 
period are identified as copies of lost Greek 
works. The specific evidence on which the 
Diadoumenos is identified as a copy of a 
bronze work by Polykleitos is given in every 
book on Greek sculpture, including my own 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks (pp. 
247 f. and 245). Since Mr. Wilenski is familiar 
with this material and can still write the letter 
of which you have sent me a copy, I feel it is 
useless to go on reiterating the same arguments. 
Apparently he prefers to believe what he does 
regardless of evidence. And why not let him? 

You will have noticed my remark in the 
Bulletin (p. 214, note 7) about the reconstruc- 
tion of our statue and its close correspondence 
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with the one in Athens. Such a close corre- 
spondence could, I think, only exist between 
copies made by the pointing process, and there- 
fore mechanically accurate. 

Will you be good enough to return my en- 


closures? 
GISELA M. A. RICHTER 


Curator of Classical Art, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City 


Editors’ Note 


Before returning Miss Richter’s enclosures 
we take this opportunity to quote an enlighten- 
ing passage from her letter to Mr. Wilenski, 
dated November 11, 1932: “If our knowledge 
of Greek sculptors were as scanty as you make 
it out I should agree with you that we have no 
right to speak as we do. But it is not. You 
have overlooked a fundamental fact. Begin- 
ning with the first century B. C. there began in 
Rome and elsewhere in the Roman empire a 
mechanical copying of Greek statues with the 
pointing process (similar to, though not as 
thorough as that in use today). Roman statues 
with puntelli still exist (on this subject see my 
book, p. 141, and the references there cited). 
If, therefore, the Diskobolos of Myron is iden- 
tified (by the help of literary evidence) with 
Roman copies, we have in these copies faithful 
reproductions of the original and they can, 
therefore, give us a fair idea of Myron’s style. 
It goes without saying that we must make al- 
lowances for the dry execution of the Roman 
copies, but this does not affect the composition 
as a whole and the general style of the statue. 

“The evidence of these Roman copies is, 
moreover, supplemented by the descriptions of 
Greek and Roman writers, which again and 
again have enabled us to make definite identif1- 
cations. . . . Having overlooked these impor- 
tant facts, you have, it seems to me, misrepre- 
sented the case... .” 

From the various references in Miss Richter’s 
letter to us, from those readily available in her 
article in the Metropolitan’s December, 1933, 
Bulletin, and those made in her letter to the 
Herald Tribune Books (April 23, 1933), we 
gather that the evidence that Mr. Wilenski 
requests does, in fact, exist. 

May we also suggest that the meaning of the 
word “best” when applied to a Roman copy 
might conceivably mean best preserved as well 
as “most like.” 

To Mr. Wilenski and other readers sharing 
his desire we apologize for the necessary brevity 
of the Field Note in our January issue. 


CHARLES H. DAVIS 


By LOUIS BLISS GILLET 


NTIL high summer of last year there 
lived and worked quietly in our midst 

a man who contributed as much to 
the landscape painting of America as any 
other artist of his generation. No man was 
ever more passionately devoted to his art, 
more assiduous and untiring in the pursuit 
of it, and the harvest of work he left to suc- 
ceeding generations is rich and varied.* The 
kind of landscape for which Charles H. Davis 
is best known—green rolling hilltops shep- 


CHARLES H. DAVIS 


herded over by clouds in illimitable blue— 
has made his name almost synonymous in our 
minds with the joy and spiritual effect of our 
cleared days in summer. Mr. Davis lived for 
over forty years in a quiet little Connecti- 
cut town, finding inspiration in the familiar 
New England countryside he had known from 
boyhood. In his insistence that all art must 


* Charles H. Davis died at Mystic, Connecticut, 
August fifth, 1933, in his seventy-seventh year. The 
Memorial Exhibition, retrospective as well as sum- 
mary of his latest work, is being held at the Mac- 
beth Gallery, New York, this month. 


be based on sound craftsmanship, in his utter 
self-forgetfulness in the result striven for, in 
the unstinted amount of time and pains de- 
voted to its achievement, he was like the old 
masters. But, on the other hand, despite his 
early residence in France, he never sacrificed 
one jot of his Americanism. He looms large 
as one of our most out-and-out American 
artists, with least obligation to foreign influ- 
ences. 

He was born in Amesbury, Massachusetts, 
where he grew up a vexatious and delightful 
young neighbor to the Quaker poet. After 
leaving school at fifteen he worked for five 
years in a carriage factory. Love for music 
—he played the clarinet—led him into art. 
A crude, romantic landscape displayed in a 
shop window arrested his attention; he did 
some experimenting with water colors and de- 
cided that he wanted to learn to paint. His 
good schoolmaster father thereupon agreed 
to pay his expenses, at considerable sacrifice, 
for two years’ study at the School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The pro- 
ficiency he showed there and the earnestness 
of his aspiration led a big-hearted business 
man of his native town into what proved to 
be the best-paying investment of his life. He 
advanced young Davis a thousand dollars 
with which to go to Paris to complete his art 
training. 

Davis soon gravitated to the Barbizon 
country, which accorded so well with his de- 
veloping art that a landscape which he painted 
there was accepted for the Salon the follow- 
ing spring. This was the beginning of the 
honorable recognition, in the form of prizes 
and awards, that followed him to the end of 
his life. He met with the experience, unusual 
with young artists, of realizing enough money 
from the sale of pictures sent home to re- 
main abroad nearly ten years. 

The landscapes that he was painting at the 
time of his return to the United States in 
1890 were almost pure Barbizon: simple in 
composition, solidly drawn, sombre and severe 
in tonality, but already characterized by nice 
relation of planes and an aim at expression 
not bounded by realism. If you compare 
these early canvases, of which the “Evening” 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum is an 
example, with the landscapes of the last phase 
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Courtesy of the Estate of Charles H. Davis 


CHARLES H. DAVIS 


of his art you will need no further evidence 
of the range of his development. After 1894 
he tended to a more luminous style, purer 
color, and more striking opposition of tones. 
But, although he had a period of broken, 
hatched technique, struggling for light, which 
may in part have been the influence of the 
Impressionists, he never adopted their “sepa- 
rated color”? One thinks of Manet and 
Twachtman in connection with Davis far 
more than of Monet or even Sisley. 

In a nature as loyal as Mr. Davis’s to the 
predilections of instinct and taste you might 
expect a conservatism inhospitable to change. 
But the reverse was true. His sympathy with 
present-day movements in art was pronounced; 
much in his later method shows the influence 
of the moderns: with him, too, it was “the 
older, the bolder.” All his later paintings 
wete imaginative creations, in which what in- 
terested him most was the mystic abstraction 
that lay behind the representative embodiment. 
Though as indigenous as Whittier and Robert 
Frost to New England, which he loved as a 
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: LOOKING SEAWARD 


son, and with as discerning an eye as Miss 
Reese’s for the poetry in everyday life, he 
had, like all the greater poets of nature from 
Theocritus to Wordsworth, as much under- 
standing of the larger import of the familiar 
as for its narrower interest. He was universal 
as well as local in his appeal. He will live 
as the poet-painter not only of New England 
but of nature in the large. 

Soon after his return to America, Mr. 
Davis had been attracted to the town of 
Mystic by its name, and had bought there 
a fine old New England house. Here he lived 
for the rest of his life, content with domestic 
privacy and books, and refreshed by the visits 
of friends and younger artists. I can see him 
now, standing in his spacious studio, as cen- 
tral in his home as the hearth, with hands 
brought lightly together but not clasped, head 
slightly bent and absorbed in  self-detached 
study and appraisal of some canvas on the 
easel before him. A lean, sinewy man with 
the face of a dreamer and an alert, very keen, 


dark eye. 


CHARLES H. DAVIS: CLOUDS AND HILLS 
TBE CibyYeART MUSEUM ST. LOUIS 
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Courtesy of the Estate of Charles H. Davis 


CHARLES H. DAVIS: AUTUMN IN CONNECTICUT 


Davis will take his place with Hardy, 
Millet, Tolstoi, with the artists who have 
depicted nature as it is interrelated with hu- 
man lives. Animals, figures, and buildings 
never assume an important place in his land- 
scapes, were used only as a means to an end, 
but the subject he prefers is never far from 
the habitation of men. However forlorn and 
remote the scene, you feel that things have 
happened there, that not far off, though no 
building be in sight, once stood the fireside 
hearth with all its homely associations. Men 
have long walked and worked and loved these 
orchards, meadows, and uplands. His coun- 
tryside is the retentive, if unresponsive, reposi- 
tory of all the varied and changeful experience 
of life. 

Mr. Davis would have agreed, I think, with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in the following: 

“There is an absolute necessity for a Painter 
to generalize his notions; to paint particulars 
is not to paint Nature, it is only to paint cir- 
cumstances. When the artist has conceived in 
his imagination the image of perfect beauty 
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and the abstract idea of forms, he may be said 
to be admitted into the great council of Na- 
ture.” For though Mr. Davis knew intimately 
every salient feature of the New England 
landscape, and had painted all these faithfully 
from nature, his great pictures latterly were 
all created in the studio. He sharply dis- 
tinguished between a sketch and a picture. 
All things noted afield had, for a picture, to 
be harmonized in accord with some precon- 
ceived idea of beauty. His method of land- 
scape painting is therefore opposite to the 
realists, who are satisfied if they can exactly 
reproduce the bit of nature immediately be- 
fore their eyes. “I do not think,” Mr. Davis 
once said, “that a piece of nature in a frame, 
though wonderfully well done, is very desir- 
able as a picture effect;—eloquent arrange- 
ment, I may say, is for me the first thing to 
strive for.’ He was always more concerned 
about fidelity to mood than fidelity to natural- 
istic detail. All his greatest pictures were in 
this way imaginative creations. 


Some fifty years ago Mr. Davis exhibited 


CHARLES H. DAVIS: UNDER SUMMER SKIES 
CANAJOHARIE ART GALLERY, NEW YORK 


a small upright canvas in the pale blue sky 
of which hovered a lovely white cloud, of 
such ethereal lightness that you watched to 
see it dissolve and float away. It attracted 
the critics’ attention; upon it they centered 
their praise; and from the innate love and 
skill shown there derives what has probably 
been the outstanding element in Davis’s land- 
scape—clouds in every variety of sky and 
weather, serenely poised, wind-whirled, soar- 
ing, but always amazingly buoyant and live. 
They are the most dramatic element in his 
work as well as that which shows, perhaps, 
his most individual technical proficiency. 
Davis’s predilection was for rich, subtle, 
subdued rather than high-keyed or gorgeous 
color. It was the sumptuous pattern in 
autumn that engrossed him rather than the 
heyday of its splendors. Even the cloud-rang- 
ing summer skies, which he painted again and 
again and so variously, are often quiet-toned 
rather than shot through with brilliancy of 
sunshine; sometimes these blue skies, and the 
look of the earth under, like our northern 


days, are even bleak in tone. Best of all he 
loved those sober, expectant, gray seasons of 
the year, between winter and spring, or be- 
tween the fall of the leaf and the fall of 
snow. And nowhere is the nicety of his genius 
better seen than in the differentiation of these 
various moods of late autumn and earliest 
spring. Aspects of November and March are 
very similar; often one not intimately versed 
with nature would be at a loss to tell which 
was which; yet of each Davis has made a 
separate and distinct identity. He loved these 
graver interims, and never tired of meditating 
and capturing them. That the public did not 
respond to them as promptly and generally as 
it did to his summer pastorals disappointed 
him because he believed these moody and re- 
flective phases as true an expression of himself 
and his art, and a rarer landscape revelation. 
Davis always had a profound sense of the 
fundamental, of the ground as in a relation 
almost metabolic to everything it supports. 
He mastered the relationship between the tree 
and the soil whence it grew, and between the 
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larger elements of landscape and the under- 
lying, all-sustaining earth. 

The aspects of snow which he painted are 
unique, as different from other American 
painters of snow as you would expect with 
the idiosyncrasy of true genius. Davis loved 
the delicate “dawning-soft,’ hushed snow 
scenes, with little of the rigor of winter 
about them. In the interpretation of no other 
season is the sensitiveness and subtlety of his 
feeling, his lyricism, more pronounced. His 
subtlety also shows itself in his moonlight 
pictures, wistful and entranced romances of 
shadow and gleam—not half so well known 
as they deserve to be—, but best of all in his 
tender idylls of spring. 

For form Davis had a veritable passion. 
Mrs. Davis tells a story of her husband at 
the Metropolitan, in the absence of the guard, 
running his hand over one of the torsos for 
sheer delight in the exquisiteness of its form. 
Naturally, then, one of the outstanding merits 
of his landscape painting is his effective mas- 


tery of planes. On a visit to Spain he was 
impressed by El Greco’s habit of composing 
by carefully considered arrangement and con- 
trast of color rather than by linear perspec- 
tive and construction in the ordinary way. 
Henceforth interplay of color with Davis was 
in itself an instrument of form, and he came 
to depend upon a pattern of lights to weld 
his composition into a unity. 

He had always been sensitive to rhythm 
and grace of line. He watched and studied 
the movement and pose of his two hand- 
some Maltese’ cats as Rodin watched the 
models in his studio. His later compositions 
were characterized more and more by organic 
rhythm. Of the rhythmical relationship be- 
tween earth and sky he had always made a 
special study. The secret of the charm of 
many a landscape lies in the integrating cor- 
respondence between rhythm of cloud forma- 
tion and contour of ground, disposition of 
lights, or pattern of stone wail and thicket 
on the earth beneath. 


CHARLES H. DAVIS: WINTER MORNING 
COLLECTION OF A. E. NOLDER 
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Courtesy of the Estate of Charles H. Davis 


CHARLES H. DAVIS: 


From the study of the moderns Davis 
learned the rugged strength that may be given 
a composition through the use of angles and 
the angular line. His canvases were not only 
increasingly freer and bolder in brush stroke, 
but richer in texture of surface. In depth and 
richness of tone his impressionism is in sharp 
contrast to Twachtman’s. Davis made fre- 
quent use of a trick of vertical accent which 
he taught himself in the early days of his 
painting, to give an upward thrust to his com- 
positions. This often accentuates to good pur- 
pose the upward sweep of his landscapes, espe- 
cially when they mount up to magnificence 
of cloud pageantry. He frequently worked for 
days on his skylines alone, and many a care- 
fully studied detail there—tiny white spire 
midst horizon elms or distant tree etched 
against glowing cloud—not only gives scale 
but provides a focus for the whole canvas. 

In insight Davis’s pictures are unsur- 
passed by those of any other American land- 
scape painter. If you are a bit skeptical of 
some intensely blue pool dropped into a fore- 
ground, or find yourself wishing that some of 
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the properties, so to speak, of a landscape, 
some cow or horse or tree, had been more 
immediately studied from nature, or perhaps 
that there might be a little more out-of-door 
brilliancy of sunlight, you are always won 
over in the end by what his painting as a 
whole succeeds in expressing. What he catches 
to a unique degree is the intangible thing— 
the temper of the weather, the turn or mood 
of the season, the peculiar character of a 
country. In his masterpieces, it went even 
further than this, for Davis was a mystic at 
heart. They, like the greatest pictures gen- 
erally, always impress you with what lies be- 
hind them. It is the spirit or mystery lying 
behind each scene or mood of nature that he 
was constantly making the study of his 
thought. That was the abstraction his art 
was always pursuing, and of which he aimed 
to make each of his paintings the living and 
speaking embodiment. In this way Charles 
H. Davis came to be the inspired revealer of 
hidden realities, not only in New England 
field, hill, and sky, but also in the great nature 
common to all. 


LBL 


CHARLES H. DAVIS: SUNLIGHT’S INTERVAL 
FROM A PRIVATE COLLECTION 


CHARLES H. DAVIS: SPRING ON THE HILLSIDE 
COLLECTION OF MRS. HENRY A. EVERETT, LENT TO THE CLEVELAND 
MUSEUM OF ART 
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IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE PUBLIC WORKS OF ART PROJECT 


By EDWARD BRUCE 


business with a grant from the Civil 

Works Administration on December 
eighth, 1933. Sixteen regional committees 
were set up in strategic cities throughout the 
United States to carry the work forward; the 
first artist was employed on December ninth. 
The growth of the project is indicated by the 
following figures: on December twentieth there 
were 736 artists and three laborers employed; 
on January third, 1,444 artists and twenty-seven 
laborers; and on February seventh 2,294 artists 
and 168 laborers. 

Every state in the Union is represented in 
the employment of artists. Aside from the 
benefit which employment is to all, for the true 
artist, perhaps more than for anyone else, em- 
ployment is a needed lift of the spirit. Over 
six hundred men and women throughout the 
United States have, as members of the regional 
and sub-committees, been giving a large pro- 
portion of their time and thought to this project 
during the last two months. I think it is now 
possible after our two months’ experience to ap- 
praise what has already been done and to con- 
sider, in the light of this accomplishment, what 
are the implications of this movement for the 
future. 

The project should be considered from three 
points of view: the reaction of the project on 
the artist; the reaction of the project on the 
committees working with the artists; and the 
reaction of the public to the project. 

The set-up of the project, in respect to the 
selection of the artists and work to be under- 
taken, was decentralized as far as was possible. 
The regional and sub-committees were, after 
consultation, given quotas as to the number of 
artists which they could employ. The central 
organization in Washington announced as the 
theme for the art work to be done the Ameri- 
can scene in all its phases. Subject to these 
limitations, complete freedom was granted to 
the regional committees in the selection and 
employment of the artists. The quality of the 
applicant as an artist was fixed as the first quali- 
fication and the need of the employment as the 
second. The artist himself was given complete 
freedom of expression in selecting the work he 
wished to do and the method of carrying it out, 
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subject only to the condition that where the 
paintings or sculptures were to be permanently 
afhixed preliminary designs and sketches should 
be submitted for approval. 

The reaction of the artists to the project, 
judging from the many hundreds of letters 
which we have received, has been that while 
the economic relief afforded them by the project 
was enormously appreciated and greatly needed 
the spiritual stimulus to them in finding that 
they were recognized as useful and valuable 
members of the body politic and that the gov- 
ernment desired their work has been simply 
amazing. It has, as many of them expressed 
it, broken down the wall of their isolation and 
brought them in touch and in line with the 
life of the nation. It has stimulated them to 
the maximum effort and aroused their excite- 
ment and imagination—as such a movement, 
dealing with sensitive and creative people, was 
bound to do. 

We are receiving in Washington an increas- 
ingly large number of paintings, drawings and 
etchings finished by the artists, and preliminary 
sketches and photographs of the larger projects. 
Those who confidently predicted that the proj- 
ect would result in the mutilation of walls of 
our public buildings by daubs will have a rude 
awakening. The lady in an expensive fur coat 
who told me that it was all right to feed the 
artists, but why make the public look at their 
stuff, is in for a shock. I think perhaps the 
outstanding feature of the work which has been 
produced so far is its honesty and a fine quality 
of naturalness. It is a native product. While, 
of course, it shows the signs of a definite art 
tradition and an art background, it is amazingly 
free from isms and fads and so-called modern 
influences. Ninety per cent of it is modern in 
the best sense. Any expression by an artist of 
the reaction on him of the world around him 
as it exists today is bound to be essentially 
modern. The word “modern” in connection 
with art has been badly misused. It conveys 
to the minds of most people merely invention 
which has been substituted for art in so many 
art centers. 

There has been no criticism or carping from 
the artists as to the amount being paid them 
by the government. Their wages range from 
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twenty-six fifty to forty-two fifty a week. In- 
stead, there have been almost unanimous ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the employment and 
of the happiness that the artists feel in the as- 
surance of a living wage with the opportunity 
to work at the things they love to do—and 
the added pleasure that the work is wanted for 
the embellishment of public buildings. 

It has been a very exciting experience to dis- 
cover vigorous local art movements all over 
the country and talent where we did not know 
talent existed. Artists who were thought of as 
having only a moderate talent are producing 
work far beyond and better than they have ever 
produced before, and artists who were abso- 
lutely unknown are producing some of the best 
work in the project. In several places where 
artists of established reputation were for one 
reason or another ineligible for employment 
they have voluntarily contributed work in their 
desire to support the enterprise. Through the 
project the government will have a very accu- 
rate and complete survey of the artistic talent 
of this country. So much for the reaction on 
the artists. 

When I speak of the splendid work done by 
the men and women on our regional and local 
committees my enthusiasm knows no bounds. 
These men and women have devoted them- 
selves to the project day and night. There has 
been amazingly little criticism of favoritism or 
lack of catholicity of taste on the part of the 
committees. I think it is a pretty definite state- 
ment of fact that this has been the first ex- 
perience that the men and women on these 
committees have had in working with the gov- 
ernment. I believe the bringing into close as- 
sociation with and participation in the affairs 
of this nation of the cultural and artistic ele- 
ments in the community has a definite signifi- 
cance. I believe it has stepped up our idea of 
public service, public works, and the obliga- 
tions and duties which the government owes to 
its people. I believe it is one of the most sig- 
nificant manifestations of the breadth of vision, 
human interest, and desire for national well- 
being that the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
have introduced in this country. 

Those who had to do with the inauguration 
of this project expected the reaction which 
has come from the artists and the commit- 
tees. The genuine surprise has been the re- 
action of the public. By and large throughout 
the country the people are becoming art- 
minded. The committees are being deluged 
with applications for work on national, state, 
and municipal buildings and for the embellish- 
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ments of parks. In New England, on the day 
I write this article, we have a hundred and 
twenty-five projects going and there are actually 
applications on file for three hundred and fifty 
additional projects. Almost universally the 
country over, local authorities have not only 
been helpful but enthusiastic and have actively 
competed for the work to be done. We had 
expected to supply the more expensive ma- 
terials, required for such work as murals and 
sculpture. Very much to our surprise this 
has been an infinitesimal factor in the cost. In 
one week in which our payroll was eighty-five 
thousand dollars, the entire cost of materials 
amounted to a hundred and seventy-five. This 
has been due to the fact that enthusiasm and 
desire for the work have expressed themselves 
not only verbally but practically in an almost 
universal willingness to supply the cost of ma- 
terials. Towns where work was to be done have 
had public meetings and raised the cost by 
public subscriptions. Not one penny has been 
expended for rent for the offices of any of our 
regional committees, all space having been do- 
nated. Colleges and art museums and art 
schools have donated the space for the artists 
to work. Art departments in colleges have 
turned their students over as assistants on 
projects and credited the work done to the stu- 
dents as part of their curriculum. The work 
is being carried forward in schools, in hos- 
pitals—particularly in children’s wards—in all 
kinds of public buildings, in zoos and natural 
history museums, and so forth. All branches 
of the government, state, federal, and munici- 
pal, have cooperated to make the movement a 
success. The authorities of the federal govern- 
ment, the Army and various other branches, 
have gone to infinite pains in arranging for a 
pictorial record of public works and civil con- 
centration camps throughout the country, which 
will, I think, form one of the most interesting 
records of the entire project, since it will give 
the people of America a visual knowledge of 
the vast work that is being done under the Pub- 
lic and Civil Works Administrations. 

Such, briefly, is the reaction, as we see it 
in the Washington office, of artists, committees, 
and public. On the basis of this experience and 
these reactions it is interesting to consider the 
implications which the project may have for the 
future and how the opportunities may be de- 
veloped in the most effective and far-reaching 
way. It has broken to a surprising degree the 
wall which has for one reason or another been 
built up between the artist and the public. One 
of the great authorities on the history of art 
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and its development told me recently that prior 
to 1520 there was practically no painting done 
in Europe except on the basis of an order. No 
artist ever thought of painting a picture in the 
hope that someone would come along and buy 
it. Art was one of the regular steady require- 
ments of the people. The artist was a crafts- 
man whose studio was available for clients and 
who undertook work on various kinds of con- 
tracts. He would contract for a job at a given 
Ptice, or at so much a square’ foot, or at so 
much for a day’s work. He would supply the 
materials or his client would supply them, and 
the art history of the period is full of contro- 
versies between artist and client as to whether 
there wasn’t an over-requirement of gold-leaf 
and the like. There was nothing precious about 
the artist; he was no vague genius kept in the 
background who couldn’t meet his fellow men 
and do business with him. He was out to sell 
goods to people who wanted his goods, and he 
made any kind of a deal and the best deal he 
could. 

Over and over again people in this country 
have told me that they dislike going to an art- 
ist’s studio because it is so awkward to ask the 
price of a picture. So far as I know, it is the 
only case in which a buyer is afraid to ask the 
price of anything, and, also so far as I know, 
there isn’t an artist in the world who doesn’t 
delight in having somebody else ask him the 
price of a picture. 

One of the most significant things about this 
project is that it is a definite democratic pat- 
ronage of art. Art in the past was under the 
patronage of the aristocrat and the oligarch. 
The Medici and the Frederico, the Pope and 
the Emperor felt it necessary as a part of their 
own aggrandizement to surround themselves 
with works of art and people of culture. Some 
of them genuinely liked art, but in the last 
analysis it was a relationship purely of indi- 
vidual patronage. The artist was subject to the 
whim of his patron, and the fact that every 
book in the world on Italian art tells the in- 
stance of the Pope’s picking up Michelangelo’s 
brush is indicative of what a rare happening it 
was. 

Here in America a great democracy has be- 
come the patron of its artists. It has selected 
a group of the most competent people in Amer- 
ica to select the artists who will receive this 
patronage, and it has given the artist the widest 


possible scope in the selection of what he wants 
to do. Nothing like it, to my knowledge, has 
ever been done in history. The very method 
of payment is democratic. The artist is paid 
the highest craftsman’s wages allowed under 
existing conditions and the product of his work 
becomes the property of the government. He 
is assured an income, providing he works faith- 
fully and his product measures up to a reason- 
able standard of what art should be. If the 
work isn’t acceptable he is still paid for what 
he has done and the government takes the loss. 
The backers of the project went into it with 
their eyes open. They didn’t expect a hundred 
per cent quality and they won’t get it, but it 
is quite apparent from the work already accom- 
plished that this country is going to get a great 
many works of art of high quality which will 
show the investment to have been very profit- 
able as well as very fine. Masterpieces and 
great geniuses are not produced from isolated 
efforts; if the history of art is any criterion they 
come only from large art movements. A large 
body of work and a large number of artists 
are necessary to produce the Leonardos, the 
Piero della Francescas, and the Michelangelos. 
A great artist has nothing to fear from a move- 
ment of this kind. His work will always have 
a special demand and bring special rewards, as 
it should. But the average artist is going to 
find that the world has changed for him. While 
it may be more difficult for him to sell a tenth 
or a twentieth of the pictures he paints at fancy 
prices, he is, I think, going to find a vastly 
increased demand for his work and the oppor- 
tunity to dispose of a large proportion of it at 
a reasonable price—which will result in a larger 
income than he could possibly receive from 
casual large sales. 

The influence of this movement on the pub- 
lic has, in my belief, vast possibilities. Amer- 
ica’s attitude is changing. The great cities and 
centets may not see it, but you cannot spend 
a day in the Washington office of this project 
and read the correspondence that comes in 
from all over the United States without realiz- 
ing the enthusiasm which has spread through 
the country. This movement should be fos- 
tered and extended by the government wherever 
possible. If through it there comes a demand 
for a beautiful America, the economic as well 
as the spiritual and aesthetic possibilities are 
vety great. 
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HENRY MATTSON: SELF-PORTRAIT 
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RAPHAEL SOYER: 
SELF-PORTRAIT 


SELF-EXAMINATION AT THE WHITNEY 


By GUY PENE DU BOIS 


Art’s exhibition of self-portraits by more 

than one hundred living American artists 
shows, perhaps more than any other exhibi- 
tion could, how much a fashion in painting 
can get between the artist’s eyes and his sub- 
ject. In this particular instance, nine times 
out of ten, and with the most serious inten- 
tion, the painters have been so busy with 
dogma, so busy with prescribed ways of see- 
ing, a priori dictations, that they have been 
utterly unable to see themselves. Fashions are 
blinders quite as much as they are crutches; 
bad to see with although good to lean on. 


Ts Whitney Museum of American 


This collection of portraits also, perhaps be- 
cause it is an American one, does catty a 
monumental load of self-consciousness. Most 
of these men look upon themselves humor- 
ously, a little ashamed of the game they are 
playing, afraid that some passerby might 
gather that they could take this self-examina- 
tion, this introspection, in dead earnestness. 
Ours is an Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

The general aspect of the collection, for 
this reason probably, is amusing. It carries 
characterization over the border into the realm 
of caricature. Although, as an example, I 
know most of these men personally, my recog- 
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HENRY VARNUM POORE: 
SELF-PORTRAIT 


JEROME MYERS: 
SELF-PORTRAIT 
(DRAWING) 


THE WHITNEY MUSEUM 
OF AMERICAN ART 


nition of them went off better after reading 
the legends tacked on the walls beside their 
portraits. It is certain that great numbers of 
these were done especially for this exhibition. 
This might mean with an eye on that which 
the other fellow was likely to do and with a 
thought, in very many instances, of the social 
need of those present to contribute something 
to the entertainment of the guests. With this 
in mind it goes almost without saying that 
the majority of the exhibitors were of the 
modern or modernistic camp. Alive is a word 
which I should like to bring in here, but I 
cannot do it without some timidity. Alive, 
then, as applied to the new academy when 
compared to the old. The old is so tired. 
It is beyond adventuring, beyond even realiz- 
ing that the new one, so irritating to it, at 
least feels that the painter must do more than 
drone repetitive banalities. 

This playful and informal exhibition in any 
case lends as good an opportunity as any held 
recently to get at the trend of painting today. 
It has at least the air of being of our time. 
This may mean somewhat muddled. We have 
just been through a French plague and are 
still too sick to walk alone. But then, self- 


portraiture is a youthful game played by 
painters, and writers also for that matter, who, 
not yet very familiar with themselves, can, 
like fakirs, spend hours silently examining 


their own souls. Still, being moderns, re- 
member, or self-conscious Americans — the 
last especially—these cannot take themselves 
too seriously. There are fashionable taboos. 
There are things which decent white men do 
not do. The exceptions are probably inno- 
cents, void of savoir faire. Ernest Fiene, fac- 
ing the Empire State building through Byles 
must be a garret window, is certainly innocent. 
No man in his right American senses could 
otherwise take himself so seriously—make so 
grandiose a comparison. Only a few painters 
are normal or unconsciously frank here. Only 
a few have done themselves with palettes and 
brushes in their studios. A number have 
taken on airs of outdoor men in beaver hats, 
furs, and mackinaws and carrying, in at least 
one instance—Bertram Hartman long and 
lean against a snow-covered mountain—skis in- 
stead of brushes. Rockwell Kent, more justi- 
fiably than Hartman the sportsman, perhaps, 
does himself as an explorer, busy with duffle- 
bag on a snowy hillside. He is fortunate in 
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the possession of a dual personality. The 
painter in him can look upon the explorer 
quite as though he were a stranger. 

There are only a few mirror portraits in the 
collection. Two of these, Bernard Karfiol’s 
and Allen Tucker’s, show the mirror. Mr. 
Tucker’s mirror is bordered by prints which 
might serve with a psychoanalyst to indicate 
his character rather uncertainly seen in the 
glass itself. Mr. Karfiol’s, on the other hand, 
is faced by a large lady in semi-dress who 
all but hides his dim reflection in the hazy 
glass. He is modest. However, a great many 
of the men slid past modesty into meekness. 
This is almost too true of Harry Gottlieb, 
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Morris Kantor, ina coal-mine atmosphere, 
and Raphael Soyer, although the Soyer, a 
really delightful portrait, rings truer than the 
other two. 

For likeness, for intensity in the interpre- 
tation, I believe that Henry Mattson’s por- 
trait, a little head in a Rembrandt-like atmos- 
phere, most tellingly distorted, is the best 
one here. This is a work of art. A lot of 
the others are just jobs, hurriedly gone through 
with. Alexander Brook’s black portrait of 
himself, which he rightly labels “Sad but 
True,” is one of these. It is almost academic, 
though not quite as dull in this way as a 
large one by Robert Brackman. I should 


like to teel with some critics that good paint- 
ing is a mere matter of accuracy in the ren- 
dering of values, colors, lines, and the like; 
that it is sufficient for the painter to know 
his trade, pictures to be acceptable though 
empty as lightless lamps, and for emotional 
content to be the most negligible of art vir- 
tues. There has always, in recent years un- 
questionably, been too much painting ex- 
hibited, too much credulousness given by indi- 
vidual painters to some idea of their own 
infallibility. Perhaps the artist is so jealous of 
the tremendous output of the wholesale manu- 
facturer that he must vie with him, or it may 
even be that he agrees with those critics just 
mentioned that it is alone essential that he 
live up to a fixed set of rules, that he be a 
member in good standing—always correct— 
of one academy or the other. For example, 
at Woodstock, whose painters seem to pre- 
dominate in this collection, it will be explained 


that pictures painted in high key must of 
necessity be superficial. They probably felt 
something like this in Diisseldorf when they 
buried canvases in bitumen. Only bass singers 
have depth—basso profundo. That idea ap- 
parently is not new, though the Impressionists 
paid little heed to it. 

Evidently it takes years, and an almost 
gigantic valiance, to view a given set of facts 
with enough innocence to do them even ade- 
quate justice. Most people, in their defensive 
way, step out into the world armed with pre- 
conceptions; are Democrats, Republicans, So- 
cialists, or Communists before they have 
learned to see or think at all. Some never 
do. A majority of painters are inspired to 
paint by paintings. Others because they want 
to report some beauty seen in nature or some 
disillusioning villainy reflected in the faces of 
man. These become leaders of schools of 
painting. They are seers, discoverers, pioneers. 
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MORRIS KANTOR: SELF-PORTRAIT 


They see even themselves with a definite de- 
gree of purity, with that which would be, in 
any case, a sort of first vision or one un- 
clouded by the vapors of inheritance. They 
are never successful portrait painters. This is 
a branch of art about which few men will 
ever agree. The society portrait painter whose 
contempt for his sitter leads him into the 
most inordinate flatteries does not count here, 
or anywhere. But the one who claims that a 
portrait must before anything else be a pic- 
ture does, for that is one of the most pal- 
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pable evasions of the reason for the very 
existence of the artist. That is, of course, if 
we understand the artist to be a seer and not 
merely one of those well-bred people of im- 
peccable taste. Perhaps it is on this question 
that this exhibition is most vulnerable. The 
portraits for the most part are not portraits 
at all—except in some little whimsical humor- 
ous way, brought on, one is led to believe, 
in answer to the artist’s imaginative concep- 
tion of his public’s thought of him, as is the 
case with Kent and certainly with John Car- 


roll, who looks here almost as much like the 
spirit of Marie Laurencin as do some of his 
pictures. There is no real searching, no defi- 
nite intention of sounding the problem set. 
Portrait painting should occasionally per- 
mit itself the privilege of disregarding the 
social amenities. Here, anyway, was an op- 
portunity. No question of man to man, since 
it was man alone with himself; no reason to 
tread lightly, gently, timidly, to keep off the 
other fellow’s preserves. But then, there have 
been few honest diarists in the long history 
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of the world, and most of these saved their 
labors for posthumous examination. Perhaps, 
then, the sanest portraits of this collection 
were those by Jerome Myers, a laughing head, 
and a three-quarter one by Reginald Marsh, 
obviously studying himself in the mirror out 
of the corners of his eyes. Not very search- 
ing, revealing indeed very little of the in- 
terior man, they nevertheless gave a convinc- 
ing and unselfconscious view of the exterior 
one. Henry Mattson’s went further than this. 
It is a greater picture. 
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CUPS AND WANDS FOR DIVINATION (DAHOMEY) 


The cups, acquired in Allada, are plastered with sacred white clay. The 
wands, which strike the ground as the diviner calls Fate, are from Abomey. 


THE ART OF DAHOMEY 


II—W ood Carving 
By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS AND FRANCES S. HERSKOVITS 


I 


N presenting examples of wood carving 
[in Dahomey and Western Nigeria, we 

are on ground made familiar by those 
artists and critics of the last decade who have 
written much that is finely discerning on 
African carving in wood. To be sure, some 
of the strictures of the more dogmatic writers 
will in time need to be re-evaluated, for cur- 
rent criticism of the arts of exotic peoples has 
been deeply influenced by comments on the 
prelogical mind of the primitive artist, and his 
naive and child-like playing with form. These 
comments derive from a philosophical approach 
to primitive peoples which has been postulated 
by students who have never taken the oppor- 
tunity to test their hypotheses among the 
peoples about whom they have theorized. 

This is not the place to examine such 
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formulations, since our concern is rather with 
the place of wood carving in the life of these 
Africans and the native attitudes toward the 
carvings, than with allusions to form and line 
and mass. Indeed, the illustrations shown 
speak for themselves for these latter points, 
whereas little first-hand information is to be 
had relating to the artists at work and the 
role of these artists in the groups of which 
they form a part. Finally, since our most ex- 
tended observations were made in Dahomey, 
we shall draw most heavily upon Dahomean 
materials to document our observations on 
the art of the regions of West Africa from 
which the pieces we figure were derived. 


II 
While, as had been noted in our preceding 


discussion, work in brass and appliqué cloth 


represented the aristocratic arts, under con- 
trol of the reigning native officialdom wood 
carving afforded, as it still affords, the pri- 
maty artistic outlet for the Dahomean popu- 
lace. This observation, however, is to be 
qualified in several ways. To begin with, it 
is only the male portion of the populace to 
whom is granted this opportunity for self- 
expression, for women may not work in wood 
either in Dahomey or elsewhere in West 
Africa. Again, though all mén may carve, 
and many men do at least carve the small 
human figures which they wear as personal 
charms, there are not many singularly fine 
carvers. In pre-conquest days the outstanding 
catvers were summoned to the capital and 
commanded to work for the king, or, if their 
reputations had not reached the ears of the 
king’s courtiers, then the local chief exercised 
his prerogative of command, and used the 
carver to make stools, wands of office, and 
images for shrines, or charms for himself and 
the villages that he ruled. Carvers of excel- 
lence were also called to work for the priests, 
and for the temples of the gods. 

Unlike brass, silver, and cloth work, how- 
ever, which are distinct luxuries, wood carving 
is a necessity of the humblest household. In 


a country where caste was maintained by re- 
stricting the wearing of sandals at the royal 
court, for example, to the king only, or to 
the ranking member of a group of chiefs when 
these were gathered together, the use of carved 
figures was denied to none. The explanation 
for this lies in the fact that these carvings 
are an integral part of the religious life of 
the people, and that freedom to worship the 
gods was not denied even to slaves. 

What are these carvings that are among 
the essentials of Dahomean life? Every com- 
pound has somewhere near its entrance a 
shrine to Legba, the divine trickster and the 
intermediary between men and gods. Under 
the low-roofed shrine to Legba is an image in- 
tended for the god himself, to animate at his 
pleasure. This must be modeled in clay, but 
the images of one or sometimes two of the 
wives of this god are of wood. Directly be- 
fore the entrance to the compound a magic 
charm to ward off evil is always to be seen, 
and this most commonly consists of a wooden 
image, which may be Janus-faced, or may be 
a single figure facing sternly outward or with 
its gaze fastened on the compound itself. At 
the side of individual houses within the com- 
pound, or inside the houses, to one side of 
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These pieces show a strong Nigerian influence, with their stress 
of decorative detail, and the use of color. Acquired in Allada. 
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SPOTTED HYENA (DAHOMEY ) 


From the top of a chief's walk- 
ing stick—the tail is broken off. 


the doorway, or one at each side of the door- 
way, as sentinels, are other figures carved in 
wood, magically treated and empowered by a 
maker of charms with supernatural strength 
drawn from a given deity. Nor are these all. 
We have already mentioned the small per- 
sonal charms, wooden images ranging from 
three to five inches in height, which a man 
prefers to carve for himself, so that no strange 
carver may knowingly or unwittingly intro- 
duce an element to invalidate the powers to 
be given it. In addition, any special venture, 
or a quarrel, may introduce into the house- 
hold other magic preventives and some of 
these may be asked to reside inside images 
of wood. Then there is the cult of Destiny. 
At least one adult male within every com- 
pound will have ascertained, through the 
diviner, his personal Destiny, and all under- 
takings which hold the threat of danger to 
the physical or material well-being of the in- 
habitants of that compound will be referred 
to a diviner who will interpret the questions 
put to him in terms of the relation of this 
man’s personal Destiny to the Universal Des- 
tiny. To do this, objects necessary for divin- 
ing are called into play. One of these ob- 
jects is a cup for the palm-kernels used for 
divining, always finely carved if the means 
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of the consultant, or his personal artistic 
gifts, permit of such a possession. Another 
is a carved stick, eight or ten inches long, 
with which to call Fate, and this is supple- 
mented by a second stick, also carved, end- 
ing in a wooden bell, which has similar use. 
Finally there is the board on which the diviner 
makes his lines as he throws his kernels. This 
is edged with a carved border figuring the 
symbols of the cult, and is always worked 
with consummate artistry. 

Even the poorest households have carved 
objects such as have been enumerated. Fami- 
lies of position also possess the means which 
permit them to have carvings made on the 
low benches for men and women, and, if there 
is a chief in the family, his “recade,” or wand 
of office, will bear a carved totemic, or prov- 
erbially symbolic animal to serve as a handle 
to swing over one shoulder. Those of high 
rank carry walking sticks with carved handles, 
and their stools are raised on the heads of 
two, four, or eight carved bearers standing on 
a base, the whole carved from a single block of 
wood. Shrines and temples to the gods, as well 
as shrines for the patron deities of diviners, or 
makers of charms, or workers of black magic, 
all have one or more images to symbolize an 
ancestor who initiated the worship of the gods, 
or the cult of divining, or the knowledge of 
good and bad magic. 

And to all these must be added the smail 
twin figures. Twins are sacred both in Da- 
homey and Western Nigeria. If one of a 
pair of twins dies, the living child must carry 
about with it an image to represent the dead 
twin, and when the living child eats, he shares 
of every dish that he partakes with the image 
of his dead twin. Or, if a gift is given the 
living child, part of it must be offered to the 
image. The cult of twins is too complex in 
its symbolic ramifications to detail here; it 
is sufficient to indicate that this is done be- 
cause twins share one soul, and if the dead 
were made envious, it would kill the living 
child. The use of the images for twins is 
more prevalent in Nigeria than in Dahomey. 
There, when both twins die, two images are 
made, and these are placed on a mound of 


earth and are worshipped. 


III 


As we sketched briefly the uses to which 
wood carvings are put, we made the repeated 
observation that this type of carving and that 
is wrought with artistic excellence. Here sev- 
eral questions come to mind. Is that excel- 


lence apparent to the Dahomean and the 
Nigerian himself? Is the native worker aware 
of what he creates, of the effects he is try- 
ing to achieve? Has he standards? Is he 
critical of his own work? Of the work of 
others? And is he subject to the criticism of 
those who will see his carvings? A motion 
picture record of artists and craftsmen at 
work, taken only incidentally to study tech- 
niques, but primarily to register the motor 
behavior of these people for the purpose of 
contrasting it with similar records of the 
motor behavior of Negro peoples in the New 
World, throws objective light on some of 
these questions. We shall now at this point 


HOUSE-GUARD 
(DAHOMEY) 


This figure, of hardwood, is 
twenty-nine inches high and 
weighs some forty pounds. Its 
function is to protect the in- 
habitants of a compound from 
evil. The darker color of the 
head is due to the palm-oil 
offerings that had been poured 
over it. Acquired in Abomey. 


endeavor to abstract that record in words. 

The African wood carver fashions his pieces 
with the aid of tools produced by native iron 
workers. In Dahomey the carvers whom we 
saw at work used only a small adze, a chisel, 
and a knife the size of a pocketknife; indeed, 
one of the carvers had replaced the native 
knife with a European pocketknife. With the 
chisel the piece is roughly blocked out—head, 
neck, arms, breasts if the figure is that of a 
woman, legs—the handle of the adze being 
used as a hammer to give force to the bite of 
the chisel’s blade. This done, the carver takes 
up the piece in his left hand, and with adze 
in the right, sharpens the outlines of the figure 
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he has blocked out. As he does this, he fre- 
quently pauses and holds the figure away from 
him, looking intently at the proportions of 
torso and head and extremities. His strokes 
are firm, but unhurried, and as he proceeds, 
the pauses to examine what he has done re- 
cur more frequently. When his adzing has 
progressed to a point where the figure is fully 
outlined and needs finer treatment, the small 
knife is brought into play, rounding and 
smoothing the curves of the figure, and work- 
ing in the details of face and body—fashion- 
ing ears and eyes and nostrils, fingers and 
toes. This accomplished, a final polishing of 
the figure is necessary. This is sometimes 
done with the use of sand, but more often 
with a leaf whose surface is rough and spiny, 
and leaves the wood with little trace of the 
lines left by adze and knife. 

The figure thus completed still has none 
of the patination that is associated with Afri- 
can art. Its color is pale brown or light red, 
for though hard woods are almost always used, 
the color of many varieties of these African 
woods is light. It is only after offerings of 
blood and corn meal, and more particularly, 
of palm oil, are given the statuette that it 
slowly turns the dark, rich color that charac- 
terizes the pieces which we figure here. Or, 
in the case of smaller figures, it is only after 
years of handling that the patination comes. 

Not all of the gifted carvers make wood- 
working their profession. But, as is true 
of all the crafts in Dahomey, professional 
wood carving is carried on by the same fami- 
lies generation after generation, thus estab- 
lishing regional traditions. Each of these 
regional traditions in reality represents a 
school founded by a remote ancestor, and 
though significant variants often occur, as 
they must when creative artists translate a 
tradition in terms of their own personalities, 
the work of each school is nevertheless dis- 
tinctive, and the carvings of its members are 
recognizable by the Dahomean as deriving 
from it. A close study of the figures we illus- 
trate will show a difference in treatment of 
the ear, for example, that is clearly trace- 
able to such groups of carvers. Or there are 
the matters of bodily proportions, of the 
modeling of the torso, of the attempts at in- 
troducing realistic detail, or of achieving por- 
ttaiture. Not all pieces executed by a given 
“school” are, of course, of equal artistic qual- 
ity. There is always one man whom the gods 
will favor above the others; his pieces will be 
in greatest demand. He will work longest 
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without tiring, and the gods will relish com- 
ing to dwell in his images. Such a man may, 
in order not to give cause for envy to those 
who have evil powers at their command, 
fashion an indifferently good image to repre- 
sent the wife of Legba in the shrine before 
his compound, but on the images for the per- 
sonal charms of his family, which are not in 
public view, he will lavish all the artistry at 
his command. Or, it may be that his zeal 
for adding to his earnings may cause him to 
meet his family and personal needs for these 
images carelessly. 

The Dahomean view of the carver, how- 
ever, is that he seldom has the prudence to 
amass any wealth by his work—a very repre- 
hensible fault, indeed, in the light of gen- 
erally accepted native values. He is, they say, 
always eager to go off into the bush in search 
of fine wood, and once gone, he may not re- 
turn for weeks. Upon his return, he will 
busy himself making a figure from some piece 
of rare wood, working long and contentedly, 
and neglect to make a mortat, or a stool for 
which a buyer is waiting. That is why, say 
the Dahomeans, wood carvers are poor pro- 
viders for their wives and children. In the 
days of the kings they were no less dilatory, 
so that when a monarch wished one of these 
famous carvers to make certain objects for 
him, he would send out a detachment of sol- 
diers to bring him to the palace, where he was 
kept under guard until he finished his task. 
“The king could have had him killed for not 
obeying him, but that wouldn’t have got him 
the carvings. . And they were all like 
that, these carvers.”” Thus, whether the artistic 
temperament is universal or not, it would 
seem that in Dahomey, at least, the wood 
carvers manifest temperament. 

The gifted professional carver, then, is 
viewed as an unworldly fellow, under the 
spell of the bush that yields him his wood, 
and the figures which he models from it. 
What of the amateur, the man who makes 
his own image, for charms, not because he 
fears the magic of the maker of these images, 
or because he has not the means with which 
to buy them, but who, because of an inner 
drive, works steadily and with intensity on 
such figures whenever he has the leisure? If 
he is a man of position, he will do this in 
the greatest secrecy, it is true, but do it he 
will. The reason for the secrecy lies in the 
logic of Dahomean values, for a carver is a 
worker, and a worker is at the command of 
those who have need of his labor. Once a 


CUP FOR DIVINATION 
(DAHOMEY) 


This specimen, carved from 
one piece of wood, was 
greatly admired by the na- 
tives. Acquired in Allada. 


HORSE’S HEAD (DAHOMEY) 


The artist made this for his own amusement; it had neither 
ceremonial nor utilitarian value. Acquired in Allada. 
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man becomes the head of a group of pros- 
perous households, he is the one who com- 
mands, and to place himself in a position to 
take orders from anyone would be to demean 
himself. This, in turn, would mean that not 
alone the living members of the family would 
feel the humiliation, but the dead members 
would resent the lowering of his status, and 
would punish him with those means the dead 
have at their command. 


IV 


Though Dahomey forms a distinct stylistic 
province in the art-producing region of West 
Africa, its wood carvings, like its brass work 
and appliqué cloths, are but little known. 
Few Dahomean pieces are to be seen in the 
great collections of African art, or in the 
ethnological museums—except for the Musée 
du Trocadero in Paris—nor do the standard 
works on African art devote more than a mere 
fraction of their examples to Dahomean pieces. 
Thus, Nigerian wood carving, by comparison, 
is much better known. The explanation lies 
in part in the use to which the pieces are 
put, but more emphatically does it lie in 


MODEL FOR A MASK (NIGERIA) 


This model is five inches high, while a full-sized 


mask measures eleven inches. Acquired in Abeokuta. 
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the manner in which they must be acquired. 

The comparative difficulty of collecting 
wood carving in Nigeria and Dahomey, as 
illustrated by our own experience, gives a 
case in point. We were in the city of Abeo- 
kuta, in Western Nigeria, from whence come 
all the Nigerian figures we illustrate, some 
eight days. On the third day of our stay 
there, our interpreter took us to the com- 
pound of a wood carver, where we acquired 
a number of pieces, old and new, commis- 
sioned a few others, and sat about watching 
the carver as he worked. On subsequent days, 
we were taken either to the compounds of 
other carvers or into shrines or dwellings 
where pieces were to be had with but little 
difficulty. This may be contrasted with what 
occurred in Dahomey, where we lived in the 
city of Abomey, with none other than native 
contacts, for almost five months. We were 
unable to acquire a single piece of wood carv- 
ing—nor, it may be said, did we even see 
many examples of carvings—until more than 
four months of our stay had elapsed. For 
in Dahomey wood carvings are not placed 
where the stranger can see them; nor are 
wood carvers at the beck and call of the white 
visitor. Added to this are the supernatural 
reasons why the Dahomean is reluctant to 
part with an old piece. 

The one wishing to acquire a piece does 
not ask a Dahomean to sell it; the sugges- 
tion must always be that he have it “replaced.” 
That is to say, a man who is well enough 
disposed toward the questioner to wish to 
part with a figure must first consult his diviner 
to ascertain whether the god, or force to 
which the piece is dedicated is willing that it 
be taken from the shrine where it is lodged, 
and, if the answer is an affirmative one, what 
offerings will satisfy the god should the piece 
be exchanged for another. This done, the 
owner of the piece gives an order to his carver 
to make a replica of the one to be taken from 
the shrine, and, when it is ready, the necessary 
sacrifices are given. The purchaser thereupon 
repays the diviner’s fee, the cost of making 
the new figure, as well as the cost of the 
sacrifice, and, adding a sum to repay the 
owner for his trouble, he takes away the de- 
sired piece. Obviously, unless the native has 
come to know the prospective purchaser, he 
is not willing to go to this trouble, but pre- 
fers rather to have a copy made of the old 
piece. The collector, therefore, who is in 
Dahomey only for a short,stay soon becomes 
discouraged at the prospect. 


The statuettes we figure here have all been 
used. Those from Dahomey have come, in the 
main, from shrines, and often they were so 
covered with the débris of offerings poured 
over them that only after removing the clotted 
covering of blood, oil, and corn meal did 
their artistic worth become evident. Never- 
theless, even for these pieces, we make no 
claim of great antiquity. For in a climate 
such as that of Africa, no piece can last the 
centuries that have been attributed to certain 
specimens. In terms of generations—genera- 
tions rather than years, for the African counts 
by generations—some of the pieces we figure 
have been dated for us as having been made 
ot bought by the great-grandfathers of those 
from whom we acquired them. Yet, in a 
sense, the date is of small significance; the 
important fact is that these pieces do not rep- 
resent a moribund art, but are part of a con- 
tinuing tradition that has thus far not given 
way to European influences. 


TWIN-FIGURES 
(NIGERIA ) 


Acquired in Abeokuta 


SACRED POTTERY 
(NIGERIA) 


Cover for a pot to hold offerings. From a shrine in 
Abeokuta, the figure is old and extremely rare. It 
shows the influence of the wood-carving tradition. 
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NEW YORK SHOWS 


By INSLEE A. HOPPER 


may have waned, leaving a more wary 

and independent public; but occasional 
exhibitions still bring out that mental quirk 
on which Dadaism capitalized—the will to be 
fooled. Any abstract art, in fact, however 
guileless its intention, seems a sure touch- 
stone to dismay, capable of arousing the pub- 
lic to a point where it fools itself. It seems 
curious that for people who can listen unsus- 
piciously to musical abstractions, old or new, 
the painting of Klee or the sculpture of Bran- 
cusi should present an esoteric problem and 
an excuse for obscure interpretations instead 
of an aesthetic satisfaction. There is, of 
course, a psychological barrier in most of 
us which makes it difficult to accept tactile 
forms divorced from their natural associations, 
whereas we register sound as impersonally as 
we do numbers. When confronted with ab- 
stract art, however, it seems reasonable to try 
to conform to the intent of the art and look 
with a fresh eye, to believe no more than one 
sees. 


Te day of Dadaist artists and critics 


But few critics or observers were able to 
look at the paintings of Joan Miro at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery or those of Jean 
Hélion at the John Becker Gallery without 
groping for a simile to bring the abstractions 
down to earth or without retiring into the 
personal associations or addled prejudices that 
the paintings touched off. Far simpler, I 
should think, to observe what the painter 
achieves with all the possibilities of form and 
color in a field where his inventiveness need 
not be circumscribed by facts and then pass 
along, noting one’s satisfaction, however dis- 
appointingly short it usually is. 

Titles are an initial pitfall too often. 
Kandinsky and others have been intelligent 
in borrowing musical terminology, but Miro, 
for example, suggests too much in some of his 
titles. Hélion wisely presents a blank cata- 
logue which leaves one to the paintings and 
one’s own devices. 

Hélion uses handsome colors, a predomi- 
nance of straight lines and geometric curves in 
formal arrangements. Miro, more personally 
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JO MIELZINER: SETTING FOR “THE RED GENERAL” (1930) 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THEATRE ART, MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


if less abstractly, paints rather amoebic forms, 
loosely if interestingly placed on the canvas, 
with no dynamic interrelation. His versatile 
color sense holds his compositions. The mood 
and fact of his color are natively Spanish, 
sombre blacks and unrelieved reds and 
oranges which for boldness are only sur- 
passed in current exhibitions by the strikingly 
similar Mozarabic manuscripts on view with 
the Morgan collection at the Public Library. 

In spite of self-mystification and the gen- 
eral refusal to accept abstract art on its merits, 
I suspect that Miro and Hélion would actu- 
ally reach a wider public than the art of 
William Blake, even if the recent showing of 
his drawings had been held on the corner of 
Broadway and Forty-second Street rather than 
privately at the Morgan Library. Blake’s art 
technically has a certain familiarity and ready 
appeal, but in spirit and idea he is an esoteric 
—particularly so in the present day. His 


values belong to a quiet backwater of the 
mind beyond common experience and could 
be self-explanatory to only a few, even of 
those who seek them out in their seclusion. 
In Broadway appeal the Exhibition of 
Theatre Art at the Museum of Modern Art 
scores more heavily. However, as in all such 
inclusive exhibitions, the question arises, for 
whom was the show intended? Broadway says 
the exhibition may be art but it is not theatre. 
Followers of art activities find the aesthetic 
merit of the exhibition limited, though they 
are willing to learn about the theatre from it. 
For eclectics, however, Lee Simonson has as- 
sembled many individual items whose interest 
is in line with the activities of the Museum. 
Picasso and Léger greet one in the entrance 
hall but do not set the keynote of the show. 
In the historical section the designs of Pri- 
maticcio and the sketches of Inigo Jones are 
pleasant to see, as are the sprightly settings 
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of Despréz; but the grandiose aspirations of 
the Baroque theatre are more thinly repre- 
sented. There is much space devoted to the 
monochromatic romanticism of the Wagnerian 
Appia and to the projects of Bel Geddes 
which, though interesting, are unconvincing 
without the benefit of the proscenium. There 
is less order and more to think about in the 
more radical modern sections, and one jumps 
from photomontage to de Chirico, from the 
opulent costumes of Natalia Gontcharova to 
the amusing suggestions of Agna Enters. The 
fascination of backstage mechanics is lacking 
in general and many artists could be better 
represented, but the panorama is important. 

However the factions may have lined up 
at other exhibitions this month, the public, 
museums, and critics have gathered, all more 
or less in accord, about the paintings of 
Eugene Speicher, who has been holding a first 
one-man show in five years at the Rehn Gal- 
leries. They discovered no surprises but new 
subjects painted in the mellow and, within 
its scope, perfect Speicher technique. There 


were fresh portraits suavely painted, even 
fresher flowers and an unexpected number 
of landscapes which Speicher composes much 
as he does a portrait, concentrating on a few 
telling features without, however, seeming to 
slight any others. Character in a Speicher 
portrait often centers in the eyes and hands, 
and when these are heavily painted the effect 
remains more tricky than convincing. If 
asked*to choose the best of Speicher’s work, 
I would not start in the current exhibition, 
though its evenness of achievement might be 
taken as a notm of his work. 

Also polished on the technical side were 
the paintings of Alexander Brook at the 
Downtown Gallery. With a palette less bright 
than Speicher’s, Brook paints with a tonal 
subtlety and a richness of paint quality that 
are outstanding in contemporary American 
painting. The landscapes in this showing are 
for the most part slight, but the figure paint- 
ings are achievements as vital as his “Isis,” 
seen last spring. There is a somewhat his- 
trionic impression in the poses of some of 


Courtesy of Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries 


EUGENE SPEICHER: DEEP LAKE 
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Courtesy of Frank K. Rehn Galleries 
EUGENE SPEICHER: TENNESSEE NEGRO 


his subjects which, though not objectionable 
and not unmotivated, carry, to me, no par- 
ticular conviction. Straighter observations gain 
in effect by their understatement. 

If muses for painters were still in vogue, 
the muse of John Sloan would, I imagine, 
be a sturdy Yankee woman whose character 
and personality could not be hidden in what- 
ever robes she might be draped. Always in 
Sloan’s painting the consistent honesty of his 
point of view is evident, however he modifies 
or changes his style. In his recent exhibition 
at the Montross Gallery the latest canvases 
were a technical surprise to many, but they 


seem a logical progression from tendencies 
evident in his painting. From his interest and 
ability in etching, Sloan has transferred a 
preoccupation with the use of line to his paint- 
ing. Somewhat meticulous in detail, these re- 
cent paintings, mostly nudes, dappled with 
light and cross-hatched in varied colors, are 
more reminiscent of Renoir than of older 
painters who have been reflected in Sloan’s 
work. Sloan’s sense of humor is still evident 
though it has modified its one-time rather 
Hogarthian satire just as his color has grown 
blonder though not paler. 


A comprehensive sinall exhibition of the 
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Courtesy Downtown Gallery 


ALEXANDER BROOK: SOUTHERN GIRL 
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Courtesy Downtown Gallery 


ALEXANDER BROOK: PEGGY BACON 
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Courtesy Pierre Matisse Gallery 


HENRI MATISSE: HARMONIE JAUNE 


paintings of Henri Matisse follows the Miro 
show at the Pierre Matisse Gallery. With 
paintings that have been shown neither here 
nor in Paris before and a selection spread 
through many periods of the painter’s career, 
there is material that should be seen by those 
who admire Matisse and more particularly by 
any whose interest in his paintings slacks at 
times. The many small canvases, almost minia- 
ture in size, hold through their intense con- 
centration of telling color and rich pattern a 
potent charm to which one returns for re- 
warding second and third looks. “Harmonie 
Jaune” is one of Matisse’s revelations on the 
rand scale of a colorful and charming world 
of beautifully related forms. One of the vir- 
tues of Matisse’s vision has been to show us 
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a real congruity in often completely incon- 
gruous actualities and rich harmonies in one- 
time garish colors. The expressive rhythms 
of Matisse’s drawing are to be seen in the 
most recent canvas, “Nu sur font vert,” where 
the loosely flowing lines of the nude are 
tightly held by the power of color in the back- 
ground. For studies in nuance there are older 
paintings. Others lead one with directness 
through a maze of pattern. Nationalism is 
spreading these days to exclude most of the 
contemporary school of French painting from 
the consideration of many who looked only 
to Paris in the past decade. Matisse would 
fall first under such a ban were it not that 
his nationalism, though deep-rooted, is also 
transcendent. 
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Courtesy Pierre Matisse Gallery 


HENRI MATISSE: NU SUR FONT VERT 
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Courtesy Georges Wildenstein, Director of “Beaux-Arts,” 
ANDRE LURCAT: GROUPE SCOLAIRE, VILLEJUIF, UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By E. M. BENSON 


ANDRE LURCAT’S “GROUPE 
SCOLAIRE” AT VILLEJUIF 


ILLEJUIF is the small communistic munici- 
Winey on the outskirts of Paris for which 
André Lurcat, the French architect, has re- 
cently designed a group of three buildings and 
a stadium to house the communal activities 
of a model public school for boys and girls. 
This group is the nearest thing to a Marxian 
dream come true, but we are inclined to think 
that the instructors will be the same knuckle- 
rappers who taught at the dreary red brick 
schoolhouse before the Groupe Scolaire came 
into existence. 

That, however, has nothing to do with M. 
Lurcat, who has done his part of the job su- 
perbly. He seems to have met the rigid physi- 
cal requirements of structures of this kind, with- 
out having made the smallest sacrifice to their 
formal beauty. The horizontal sweep of the 
principal two-story edifice is a perfect answer 
to the surrounding landscape which is flat and 
open. The main entrance to this building faces 
north. The street floor contains offices for in- 
structors, vast corridors with gayly tinted walls, 
a charming restaurant with mural paintings by 
Jean Lurcat. The other tooms on the street 
floor are paved with squares of black stone, 
striated to prevent slipping in damp weather; 
the walls are painted in light colors. The first 
and second floors consist exclusively of class- 
rooms, lighted on two sides by long, large win- 
dows. Thonet supplied the furniture. The roof 
is landscaped and is always accessible to the 
students. Running at right angles to this build- 
ing is that of school nursery, lighted from all 
sides by ribbed windows facing an open land- 
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scaped courtyard. At the other end of the 
avenue—known as |’Avenue Karl Marx—is a 
large gymnasium. Let us hope that M. Lurgat’s 
Groupe Scolaire will not make problem chil- 
dren of the young communists from Villejuif. 


DISCOVERIES 


HE mosaics discovered near Beirat, Syria, 
bee only second in importance to the ones 
recently uncovered in Santa Sophia. The 
village of Beirat is midway between Antioch 
and Port Said on the Mediterranean coast. 
The village, formerly peopled by Romans and 
Byzantines, was completely destroyed by fire 
several hundred years ago. Thick coatings of 
ash still cover the rooms containing the mosaics. 
The walls were destroyed to the foundations. 
Only the floor mosaics of one villa remain. 
They represent various animals in their most 
characteristic movements—deer feeding, tigers 
fighting, hunting scenes, animals leaping, flee- 
ing, or being pursued through thick green un- 
derbrush. Not even the great animal art of 
the Scythians can be said to excel the beauty 
of the Beirat murals. 

Art historians are shrugging their skeptical 
shoulders over two recent reports: one from 
London to the effect that Dr. Langton Doug- 
las has discovered a painting by Leonardo da 
Vinci, said to be a companion piece to the 

«Avnincation® in the Louvre, the second half 
of a retable painted by Lsonanic and Lorenzo 
di Credi for the Cathedral of Pistoia; the other 
from Dr. Fritz Kapp, Professor of Art History 
in the University of Wurzburg, who announces 
he has discovered two wings of an altar piece 
which he attributes to Griinewald. 


THE NAYS HAVE IT : 
5 Be parishioners of Eltham, near London, 


haven’t taken very warmly to the fine, new, 
modern church that was built for them. Ap- 
parently they have their own ideas of what a 
house of worship should be. “What we want,” 
they protested, “is a chapel, not a prison.” And 
no amount of special pleading could tempt 
them to pray in this strange new church. To 
show that they meant what they said, they set 
about smashing everything that stones and 
strong rebellious hands could destroy. The re- 
sult: the first defeat for modern ecclesiastical 
architecture in England. 


LA MUSEE NATIONALE 
FRANCOIS POMPON 


O artist ever had a name better suited to 
N his work than Francois Pompon, the cele- 
brated animal sculptor who died last May and 
willed the entire contents of his studio to the 
Republic, which, in turn, has done the mag- 
nanimous thing by offering friendly asylum, in 
the form of a national museum, to Pompon’s 
orphan jungle children. The opening was offi- 
cially celebrated on the thirteenth of January. 
Placed on pompous pedestals, like so many 
birthday cakes, these friendly beasts will never 
have the same unpostured beauty that they had 
for the visitor to Pompon’s crowded little work- 
shop in the rue Campagne-Premieére. It was as 
if one had been transported into a Noah’s Ark 
conceived by Alice in Wonderland. These were 


domesticated animals you could fondle, not 
the ferocious carnivora of Barye and Gaul. 
They stood about like awkward, adolescent 
children. I’m sure Pompon’s polar bears, elks, 
and bulls feel terribly stiff and formal in their 
new home and wish they were back with their 
creator in the rue Campagne-Premicre. 


THE MAYOR GALLERY—LONDON’S 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


HE most talked about art gallery in the 
dhe. of London, today, is the Mayor 
Gallery in Cork Street, where the works of 
the avant-garde modernists, both English and 
European, are being shown. For years liberal 
Londoners have been pleading for something 
of the kind, and now—thanks to Mr. F. H. 
Mayor and Professor Herbert Read, who is 
the guiding critical spirit behind the project— 
they have their wish fulfilled. The Royal Acad- 
emy, of course, finds the idea extremely dis- 
tasteful. So does the press, which has levelled 
a relentless barrage of ridicule against what it 
regards as an ugly eruption of home-made and 
imported lunacy. 

The gallery’s inaugural exhibition, opening 
on October fifth last, the day on which Pro- 
fessor Read’s book, Art Now,* was scheduled 
to appear, provided a rather stiff menu for 
those whose aesthetic palates were adjusted to 
the marrowless provender supplied by Clausen 

* The American edition, published by Harcourt, 


Brace and Company, is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Courtesy Georges Wildenstein, Director of “Beaux-Arts,” Parts 


FRAGMENT OF A BYZANTINE MOSAIC DISCOVERED NEAR 
BEIRAT, SYRIA 
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EDWARD WADSWORTH: COMPOSITION ON A RED GROUND 
Painting Exhibited at the Mayor Gallery, London 


and Frank Dicksee, Wilson Steer, Sir William 
Orpen, and Henry Tonks. It included work 
by Hans Arp, Willi Baumeister, John Bigge, 
Braque, Edward Burra, Salvador Dali, Max 
Ernst, Jean Hélion, Kandinsky, Klee, Masson, 
Miro, Picasso, Rouault, Zadkine, and about 
twenty-five others. This was followed by one- 
man shows of the work of Ernst, Arp, and 
Wadsworth. Even Professor Read’s book 
didn’t make all this clear to the Gallery’s 
sworn enemies. 

The Mayor Gallery is also the headquarters 
of what is known as Unit One, an all-English 
group composed of seven painters (Edward 
Wadsworth, Ben Nicholson, Paul Nash, Fran- 
ces Hodgkins, Edward Burra, John Bigge, John 
Armstrong), two sculptors (Henry Moore and 
Barbara Hepworth), and two architects (Wells 
Coates and Colin Lucas). The object of Unit 
One, explains Paul Nash, originator of the 
group idea, is a “method of concentrating cer- 
tain individual forces; a hard defense, a com- 
pact wall against the [reactionary } tide, behind 
which development can procced and experi- 
ment continue.” 

To most Americans the work of these artists 
is still an unknown quantity. Our average 
knowledge of contemporary English painting 
is closely bounded by the names of Sickert, 
James Pryde, and Augustus John, perhaps also 
by those of Duncan Grant and Mark Gertler. 
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Neither Henry Moore nor Barbara Hepworth, 
both sculptors of real talent, have ever ex- 
hibited here. New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art would be doing an extremely valuable 
service if it could arrange an exchange exhibit 
of American art for the Mayor Gallery’s Unit 
One. 


IN MEMORIAM 


ROM Vienna comes the sad report that 

Adolf Loos, the Frank Lloyd Wright of 
Austrian architecture, died in his sixty-third 
year . . . and from Hamburg news of the 
death of Max Sauerlandt. In Sauerlandt mod- 
ern German art has lost one of its most faith- 
ful friends. As Director of the Moritzburg 
Museum in Halle, and later of the Museum 
fiir Kunst und Gewerbe in Hamburg (from 
which position he was displaced by the Nazi 
régime several months before his premature 
death) he fought tirelessly for those artists in 
whose work he was one of the first to read their 
genius—the painters Kircher, Heckel, Schmidt- 
Rottluff, Emil Nolde and the sculptors G. H. 
Wolff and Moissey Kogan. Profoundly and 
with the tenderness of a poet he wrote of the 
things he loved. His death, coming at the 
darkest hour in the cultural life of Germany, 
writes finis to one of the most fertile chapters 
of German art. 


’ ‘ 
7 ot os ees 


PE ED NOvIES 


NORTH DAKOTA’S NEW CAPITOL 


De. pseudo-Renaissance state capitols 
are sinking low on the Western horizon, 
F. A. Gutheim writes to us. In their stead are 
rising the slender shafts of modernity. Sharply 
denying the horizontality of the surrounding 
prairie they soar upwards, a slash of white 
against the blue, visible for miles over the 
level plains. It is in this tradition that the 
new capitol of North Dakota at Bismarck has 
been built, following hard on the pioneer ef- 
fort of the late Bertram Goodhue at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

One is inclined to criticize the North Da- 
kota building, however. For no matter what 
Its positive virtues are in seeking for a fresh 
statement of public architecture, in Bismarck 
it stands for the perpetuation of an irrelevant 
and incidental architectural form. The sky- 
scraper was called into existence by factors 
wholly absent in a small town of ten thou- 
sand population—factors of preposterous land 
values, a fantastic necessity for congestion, and 
a tendency to huddle at the foci of trans- 
portation lines unparalleled since the vile cities 
of the sixteenth century. These factors tended 
to make urban architects enter a competitive 
race upwards in search of light and air. The 
building that Holabird and Root, associated 
with Joseph Bell de Remer and W. F. Kurke, 
have designed for the Dakota wheat country 
responds to none of these unfortunate condi- 
tions. A public building, beyond its minor 
functions, really belongs in that class of archi- 
tecture that Paul Valery termed “singing 
buildings.” One must not forget that the 
new capitol at Bismarck is an architectural 
work comparatively free from the stern reali- 
ties of other types of buildings. 

What then can we say of the architects’ 
preference for the skyscraper form in this 
situation? Clearly it must spring from a 
desire $0 to elevate the building that it may 
gain impressiveness and that motorists may 
discover it long before reaching the town it- 
self, as an aviator is guided at night by his 
flashing beacon. Granted this, is there still 
any reason for erecting a whole building in 
this manner, rather than only that part of it 
necessary to fulfil these requirements? Why 
not have had a shaft whose sole purpose was 
to serve as an indicator to the surrounding 
countryside? Or a carillon tower? Or any 


one of a number of perhaps less offensive sub- 
stitutes? By facing the problem in this man- 
ner, rather than surrendering completely to 
the metropolitan ideal, the architects might 
have secured the finest fruit of Mr. Good- 
hue’s Nebraska experiment: his balance be- 
tween the horizontal line of the prairie and 
the vertical line of the tower. They might 
have secured at the same time a more satis- 
factory and more economical relation between 
the building and its site. 

When one has said this one has said all. 
For, accepting the initial decision to build a 
skyscraper, the architects have done the char- 
acteristically satisfactory job that has earned 
them the reputation of being the most skillful 
designers in the Middle West. The state 
capitol at Bismarck is one of a series of build- 
ings, including the courthouse at Racine, Wis- 
consin, and the Forest Products Laboratory 
in Madison, Wisconsin, that represent no 
sensational advance but that are a welcome 
addition to the cities in which they are found. 
There may yet be a Middle Western archi- 
tecture, after all of the years of pining for it 
and the abortive, disconnected attempts of 
architects to create it; if it does come about 
it will be due in no small measure to Hola- 


bird and Root. 


20S, BELL OF REMER 4 1K, 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE CAPITOL, 
BISMARCK 


Joseph Bell de Remer and W. F. Kurke, Architects. 
Holabird and Root, Associate Architects 
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HARRY GOTTLIEB: WINTER SNOW 
Awarded the Sesnan Gold Medal at the Pennsylvania Academy Annual 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
ANNUAL 


HE one hundred and twenty-ninth annual 
sPeakititon of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts closed on February twenty-fifth 


Courtesy Midtown Galleries, New York 


CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE: MOTHER 
AND CHILD 


Winner of Widener Memorial Medal, 
Pennsylvania Academy Annual 
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after having run nearly a month. The oldest of 
our imposing annual exhibitions, the P.A.F.A’s 
still shows signs of youthfulness. 

The jury of selection for painting this year 
had for its chairman Charles Hopkinson, whose 
fine portrait group was therefore hors de con- 
cours. Other members of the painting jury: 
Kenneth Bates, Thomas H. Benton, George 
Biddle, Julius Bloch, Adolphe Borie, Alexan- 
der Brook, George Harding, Bernard Karfol, 
Eugene Speicher, and Maurice Sterne. The 
sculpture jury comprised Walter Hancock, 
Chairman, Albin Polasek, William Zorach. 

The prizes at this show are not large, but by 
many artists today they would be gratefully 
received. Winners of the principal medals and 
prizes were: Yasuo Kuniyoshi, whose “Fruit on 
Table” won the Temple Medal and was pur- 
chased with money from the Temple Fund; 
Joseph Hirsch, whose “Masseur Tom” won the 
Walter Lippincott Prize of three hundred dol- 
lars; Harry Gottlieb, whose “Winter Snow” 
won the Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal; Eliza- 
beth F. Washington, whose “The Bend in the 
Creek” won the Mary Smith Prize of one 
hundred dollars; Raphael Soyer, whose portrait, 
“Gittel,” won the Beck Gold Medal; Concetta 
Scaravaglione, whose sculptured “Mother and 
Child” won the George D. Widener Memorial 
Medal; and Hilda K. Lascari, whose “Pueblo 
Indian Mother and Child” (sculpture) won the 
James McLees Prize of two hundred dollars. 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ITALIAN 
PAINTINGS, DALLAS 


7 ile fifteenth-century Florentine paintings, 
one of “Saint Francis” and one of “Saint 
Gerome,” were recently given to the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts by S. H. Kress, of New 
York. 

Writing of the pictures in the Dallas Times 
Herald, John S. Ankeney, Director of the Mu- 
seum, says in part: “Our paintings represent 
a most interesting epoch when the older pro- 
cedures were being replaced by newer ones— 
particularly in Florence where our paintings 
were produced by Giusto d’Andrea (older 
form of the name—Aiusto di Andrea) about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

“This painter clings to the earlier method 
of using large forms which are felt by the artist 
rather than copied from an actual model under 
the effect of the conflicting lights in nature. . . . 

“Men like Giusto d’Andrea, capable work- 
ers though they were, have been very much 
overlooked because the focus in the past has 
been on the great men of Italian painting. To- 
day we are realizing that many of these lesser 
men are of great importance for a thorough un- 
derstanding of the period. . . . Although not 
brilliant craftsmen, their work often carried on 
ideals which are invaluable to the life of art— 
in fact we realize today that the qualities em- 
bodied in Andrea’s work possibly have a greater 
artistic value than those incorporated in the 
work of many more brilliant later painters.” 


Aside from gifts to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, Mr. Kress has consistently been distrib- 
uting his treasures to many other public collec- 
tions in cities in all parts of the country. Mem- 
phis, Houston, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Charleston, Denver, Los Angeles, Colorado 
Springs, Seattle, Washington, Atlanta, San 
Diego, and Phoenix have all been benefited. 
John William Rogers interviewed Mr. Kress 
for the Times Herald and found him intensely 
human: “One feels at once a sincere modesty 
that is completely winning. The only thing 
that seems to disturb him about his gifts of pic- 
tures is that people may feel they are being 
given ‘for business reasons.’ 

“His sincerity about this was so deep that 
he was not even at ease talking about it, and 
plainly he had no idea of suggesting that any 
point be made of it in print, but his attitude 
seemed one of the keys to the man. Almost 
apologetic for speaking of it, he explained that 
he had enjoyed his pictures so much he wanted 
others to share that enjoyment. . . .” 


GIUSTO D’ANDREA: SAINT FRANCIS 


Recent gift of S. H. Kress to 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 


FLINT ARTISTS MAKE 
MICHIGAN ANNUAL 


HAT thirteen artists from Flint were rep- 
i eee in the Michigan Artists Annual 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts in January gives 
some indication of Flint’s rising accomplish- 
ment as an artistically creative city; that ten of 
the thirteen are connected with the Flint Insti- 
tute of Arts gives Mary T. Brozik, its Director, 
just reason for pride. And four of these paint- 
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ers were singled out for praise by Florence 
Davies, critic of the Detroit News. Miss Da- 
vies’ candidate for prize at the Michigan An- 
nual (had any been given) was the portrait 
of an equestrienne by Jaroslav Brozik, instruc- 
tor at the Flint Institute. He is now at work 
on a P.W.A. Project—decorative panels for 
the children’s wards in the Hurley Hospital. 
During the past three years the teaching at 
the Institute has been reorganized along pro- 
gressive lines. Constructive guidance takes the 
place of the more usual criticism, according to 
the Director, with the result that there has been 
more individual expression and less passing on 
of the stamp of the instructor’s own work. 
Early in 1934 there was on view an exhibi- 
tion of oils by well-known Iowa artists. Simul- 
taneously there was hung a one-man show of 
water colors by Edward B. Rowan, now the As- 
sistant Technical Director of the P.W.A.P. 


WALTERS GALLERY REOPENED, 
BALTIMORE 


ANY museum people were glad to hear 
M that the Walters Art Gallery had re- 
opened on February second. Under the tem- 
porary directorship of C. Morgan Marshall, 
the collections will be gone over and many 
virtually unknown objects heretofore stored 
in packing cases in the basement will be 
evaluated. One unnamed expert was reported 
by the Baltimore Evening Sun as having said 
that when all the contents have been studied 
the Walters collection will be found second 
only to that of the Metropolitan Museum. 

To help them in determining matters of 
policy and in selecting a permanent director, 
the Walters trustees have appointed an advisory 
committee. Its chairman is Francis Henry Tay- 
lor, Director of the Worcester Art Museum in 
Massachusetts, recognized as one of the leading 
museum men in the country. Other members 
of the committee: Belle Dacosta Greene, of 
the Morgan Library, New York; Henri B. 
Marceau, Assistant Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art, Philadelphia, and 
Tenny Frank, Professor of Latin at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


ARTS AND INTERESTS, 
PITTSBURGH 

N recent months the Arts and Interests 
I Committee of the Pittsburgh Junior League 


has proven that its activities in the field of 
the arts could be self-supporting, even that 
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they might contribute to some of the League’s 
local charities. Writing of a series of exhibi- 
tions and a pageant conducted under these 
auspices in the funior League Magazine for 
January, Mr. John Walker, III, describes the 
ambitious plan and tells of its early success. 
Mr. Walker was one of the founders of the 
Harvard Society of Contemporary Art. 

He writes: “The first exhibition, ‘Old 
Master Drawings,’ many of them loaned 
through the courtesy of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum and others from private collections in 
New York and Paris, opened in December. 
Such artists as Watteau and Peter Brueghel 
the Elder were represented. A catalogue with 
an introduction explaining the methods of 
drawing and with quotations from various 
authorities on each particular master has been 
prepared. . . .” This was sold to the public 
and loaned to artists and students. The at- 
tendance was surprisingly large considering 
the supposed special and limited appeal of 
the exhibition. 

“A few days after the opening of the ex- 
hibition of drawings, the Committee spon- 
sored a second project. There is a large com- 
munity of Italians in Pittsburgh; there is a 
second group of professors and university stu- 
dents; and there is a third group of women 
of means who are interested not only in 
charity but also in music and art. The Italian 
group and the University group had prepared 
a series of tableaux exactly reproducing 
Giotto’s cycle of frescoes in the Arena Chapel 
at Padua. The sets had been designed by a 
professor at the University of Pittsburgh who 
is a student of trecento art, and the Italians 
were costumed and posed by him exactly as 
Giotto had envisaged them six hundred years 
before. A choir of students from Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology were trained to sing 
Gregorian music and lyrics of the quatro- 
cento, music that would have been sung in 
the early mystery plays. 

“But apart from the real aesthetic pleasure 
that the tableaux gave, a much more im- 
portant factor in Pittsburgh life was that in 
this production three distinct social groups co- 
operated. . . . In times like these to see 
different classes working together, understand- 
ing each other better, sharing in an effort to 
help charity and at the same time to enrich 
the aesthetic life of a community was an ac- 
complishment of great social significance. . . . 

“The third project, an exhibition of ‘Flow- 
ers in Art, . . . will begin with Chinese 
painting of the eleventh century and indicate 


JAINA MANUSCRIPT AND MINIATURE 
Recently Acquired by the Cleveland Museum of Art 


the development in China through the Ming 
dynasty. Then it will shift to Europe and 
the ‘Mille Fleurs’ tapestries, will follow the 
evolution of flower painting in Holland and 
England, ending in France with the work of 
Renoir, Manet, and Monet. New York col- 
lectors and dealers have very kindly loaned 
from their collections. . . .” 

The third exhibition was planned with the 
hope that it might interest Pittsburgh in its 
own cultural background. It was made up of 
twenty photographs borrowed from the Frick 
Art Reference Library for the purpose, photo- 
graphs of portraits of early Pittsburghers by 
Sully, Peale, and others. This show was on 
view during February. 

“Out of the one thousand dollars raised by 
the Pittsburgh Junior League members to bear 
the expense of their active foray into the field 
of art, nine hundred had been turned over to 
charity at the time Mr. Walker wrote. This 
was made possible for the Committee through 
their sponsorship of the Giotto tableaux and 
through receipts from the admission charge 
made to the old master drawings exhibit. By 
the end of the year it was hoped that the full 
thousand dollars, perhaps more, could be 
turned over to charity. 


JAINA MANUSCRIPT FOR 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM 


E have been told that a Jaina manuscript 

Wy from India has just been acquired by the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Manuscripts of 
this type, which have only lately attracted the 
attention of western collectors, are rare in this 


country. The main body of the text of all of 
them is concerned with the group of legends 
surrounding the life of Mahavira, founder of 
the Jain religion. The Museum’s acquisition 
is incomplete, consisting of only sixty-nine 
pages from the larger original. ‘Twenty-four 
of the sixty-nine pages are illustrated by minia- 
tures. These, illustrating vivid incidents in the 
story, are painted in a primitive and conven- 
tionalized style; nothing is included which is 
not of importance in the statement of fact. 
Brilliant gold, red, blue, and sometimes green, 
are applied, giving a flat, decorative effect. The 

rawing, however, is often of considerably more 
value than the color. One of the miniatures, 
here reproduced, is the “Tonsure of Maha- 
vira,” which illustrates the moment when Ma- 
havira, about to embrace asceticism, pulls out 
his hair in the presence of the god, Indra. Here 
the expressive line tells the story completely. 
The miniatures themselves date from 1127 to 
1600. 


“ART IN AMERICA” WELL AND 
WIDELY RECEIVED 


[eee country’s first national art radio series 
got off to a good start, as is evidenced by 
the flavor of the comments received from up 
and down both coasts and from all points in 
between. All parties concerned had been a little 
fearful that the unfamiliarity of the material 
presented in the early broadcasts might present 
difficulties to listeners as well as to the perform- 
ers. But the latter were so enthusiastic, even 
it seemed to the point of blows, that the painter 
reporters of the new world and the work they 
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did became very much alive. So did the early 
settlers, presented on February tenth. 

The first March program is on Saturday 
night the third, at eight o’clock (E. S. T.), 
and will consider “Copley—Our First Eminent 
Painter.” Copley’s American portraits, those 
done in the Colonies before he went to Eng- 
land, are now thought to be his best; although 
he gained technical proficiency in England he 
never bettered the sincere and vital work of his 
earlier days. 

At the same hour on March tenth the pro- 
gram will deal with the Background of Ameri- 
can Art. In the Illustrated Guide to the series 
this material has been contributed by the Art 
Institute of Chicago, whose Director, Robert 
B. Harshe, wrote the summary. 

On March seventeenth at the same hour the 
broadcast will be about “An American Studio 
in London,” Benjamin West’s school to which 
so many well-known young American painters 
went to study. Among them were: Mathew 
Pratt, Charles Willson Peale, John Trumbull, 
William Dunlap, Ralph Earl, Thomas Sully, 
and Rembrandt Peale. 

Charles Willson Peale, who was many 
more things than a painter—dentist, mechanic, 
craftsman, etc., etc.—provides the subject for 
the broadcast on March twenty-fourth entitled 
“Peale and His Museum.” He founded one 
of the two first museums in America in which 
were housed skeletons, botanical specimens, 
stuffed birds, and all manner of things for the 
information and delight of the people of his 
day. His paintings of his notable contempo- 
raries were hung in a frieze above the tiers of 
cases and are for us the most significant part 
of his museum’s display. 

On Match thirty-first the man who is prob- 
ably America’s best-known portrait painter will 
provide material for discussion—Gilbert Stu- 
att’s portraits of George Washington were an 
important “feature” of the recent bicentennial 
celebration. The subject of this broadcast is 
“Stuart and the Washington Portraits.” 


NEW YORK STATE FURNITURE, 
THE METROPOLITAN 


“IKE most really good exhibitions,” we are in- 
formed by the Metropolitan Museum, “the 
showing of New York State furniture (open 
through April twenty-second) has more than 
one interest and value. To the connoisseur and 
the historian of art this gathering together in 
one place of twenty-six signed pieces by New 
York cabinet makers as well as a great number 
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of other examples almost certainly of New 
York workmanship means first of all a wide 
and patient research. It marks a demonstrable 
pushing back of previous limits of knowledge 
regarding our native decorative arts. From over 
ninety lenders this furniture comes; not only 
from New York State, but also from the bor- 
dering regions. The exhibition represents both 
the result of specialized study and an oppor- 
tunity for its continuance. To this end the cata- 
logue of the show by Joseph Downs and Ruth 
Ralston will be found most helpful. 

“To the majority of visitors, however, the 
exhibition will perhaps seem most of all an un- 
accustomed reminder that New York, too, has 
had a history and a tradition. Despite inva- 
sions and changes the New England tradition 
has been kept—or revived—articulate and dis- 
tinct, and Philadelphia might well be said never 
to have broken continuity with its historic past. 
But of late years it has become increasingly difh- 
cult to remember, or even to imagine that New 
York has ever been anything but the fluid, 
shifting, kaleidoscopic thing it seems at present. 
To look at these substantial evidences of a sub- 
stantial civilization—Dutch born, with the com- 
fortable solidity of seventeenth-century Hol- 
land behind it and English nurtured—is to read 
an almost forgotten commentary. The exhibi- 
tion covers a period of nearly two hundred 
years; it comes to an end with the Victorian 
style.” 


CHINESE SCULPTURE FOR 
SEATTLE 


MOST important recent accession to the col- 
lections of the Seattle Art Museum is the 

Torso of a standing Bodhisattva given by Dr. 
Richard E. Fuller, President and Director of 
the Museum. Kenneth Callahan, Assistant Di- 
rector, writes: “The Tien Lung Shan torso 
came from cave number eighteen of the temple 
caves of Tien Lung Shan and is . . . of the 
T’ang period (618 to 906 A. D.). It is twenty- 
two inches high. 

“In its original state as taken from the cave, 
a small portion of the front of the chest was 
broken away (a circular area extending two 
and one-half inches down from the neck and 
two inches wide at its greatest width). This, 
as you see in the photograph, is now repaired, 
and with this exception, the piece, one of un- 
usual importance, is as it was brought from 
the caves.” 

The sculpture was purchased through Yama- 
naka and Company, New York City. 


TORSO OF A STANDING BODHISATTVA, CHINESE, T7ANG DYNASTY 


From the Caves of Tien Lung Shan. Recently given to the Seattle Art Museum 
by Dr. Richard E. Fuller. Purchased through Yamanaka and Company. 
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EUGENIA HOWARD HUNT: A DARK 
PORTRAIT 


Given an Honorable Mention 
Houston Annual Exhibition 


NEW MUSIC IN JANUARY 


‘“K JEW music was rather scarce during Jan- 
N uary,” writes Harrison Kerr. “Most of 
the contemporary music that did achieve per- 

‘formance was of the more familiar variety. 
Thus, the League of Composers presented the 
suite from Stravinski’s ‘Histoire de Soldat,’ 
Hindemith’s well-known music for chamber 
orchestra and the same composer’s ‘Concertino’ 
on their program at the Town Hall in New 
York. The Metropolitan Opera revived—as 
everyone knows—the now comparatively in- 
nocuous ‘Salome’ of Strauss. 

“The Roth Quartet, it is true, saved the day 
in New York City, by performing Roy Harris’s 
‘Variations in Three Movements for String 
Quartet,’ one of this composer’s good—but not 
outstanding—works; Mr.- Harris had the fur- 
ther good fortune to have his ‘Symphony’ 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Of this latter work I am unable to speak, as it 
is unfamiliar to me. 

“Emerson Whithorne’s ‘First Symphony’ in 
C minor was performed at Cincinnati under 
the baton of Eugene Goossens. The work was 
enthusiastically received and, judging by the 
reports available, is a distinct contribution to 
American symphonic literature. It is rather con- 
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setvative in idiom and predominantly melodic 
in treatment. 

“If January was a quiet month, in so far as 
new compositions were concerned, February 
promised better with no less than three Amer- 
ican operatic works—by George Antheil, How- 
ard Hanson, and Virgil Thompson scheduled 
for production and with a number of lesser 
compositions due to have important perform- 
ances.” 


TENTH ANNUAL AT HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


HE Tenth Annual Exhibition of Works 
lies Houston Artists began the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary year of the Museum 
of Fine Arts of Houston, Texas, and began 
it in a most gratifying way, according to 
Corinne Crawford of the Museum staff. 

Progress in both quantity and quality is 
apparent this year, she points out. Larger by 
twenty artists and seventy-six works than in 
any previous year, the tenth exhibition shows 
a more thoughtful and purposeful approach 
to painting and sculpture than any of the 
eatlier ones. While it may not present a 
greater number of mature artists, it at least 
presents a greater number of artists who are 
definitely progressing toward maturity, either 
by continued work on chosen lines or by 
shifting to new ways of approach better suited 
to them as individuals. To say that the 
progression is largely by the method of trial 
and error is not to belittle its importance but 
simply to point out the sincerity of Houston 
artists in their search for a vital art expression. 

An amazing fact about this year’s exhibition 
is that thirty of the exhibitors are newcomers. 
Since only a handful are new residents of Hous- 
ton and another handful are youthful artists 
just coming of exhibition age, the flood of new 
exhibitors can only be explained by a serious- 
minded turning to the arts by a great num- 
ber who previously have been mere dilettantes. 
Could this be another effect of the depression, 
which has brought an increasing number of peo- 
ple to museums and libraries in the past few 
years? 

Another interesting fact, continues Miss 
Crawford, is the predominance of portraits. 
Painters in the South and Southwest have for 
years turned more or less as a matter of course 
to landscapes and flower studies. Houston art- 
ists have been no exceptions. Now they are 
showing a preference for portrait painting, and, 
judging from the distinguished results, with 


just cause. To allay any suspicions on the read- 
er’s part that the recourse to portraiture has 
been for financial reasons, it is only necessary 
to say that few of the portraits in the Houston 
show are commissions. 

Sculpture has won more attention than usual 
this year. Though still small, the group of 
sculptures is of high quality. It was particu- 
larly distinguished this year by providing the 
winner of the Museum Purchase Prize of two 
hundred dollars, the only cash prize given, 
which went to Mabel Fairfax Karl for the 
companion figures in wood, “Orpheus” and 
“Eurydice.” The prize has never before been 
awarded outside of the painting section. 

Honorable mentions for distinguished work 
were awarded to: Carden Bailey for a portrait 
in oils, Helen Cruikshank Davis for a minia- 
ture painting, George Fulton for a water color 
of a nude, Bertha Louise Hellman for a group 
of three charcoal drawings of magnolias, Eu- 
genia Howard Hunt for a portrait in oils, and 
Olivia Brown Morrison for a portrait in oils. 

The jury of selection and award was com- 
posed of Kathleen Blackshear, Edward M. 
Schiwetz, and Ruth Pershing Uhler. 


“ART-CLINIC” SHOWS AT 
PALOS VERDES 


1 Bee Palos Verdes Community Arts Asso- 
ciation presented an unusual exhibit for 
their February Art Gallery display, comprised 
of paintings, etchings, block prints, sculpture, 
metal work, silver, and pottery, all selected at 
the Art Clinic of Los Angeles. 

The Art Clinic, Mrs. Merton Albee, of 
Palos Verdes, writes, recently formed through 
the efforts of Frank Morley Fletcher, noted 
English painter and block print maker, now 
established in Los Angeles, is comprised of a 
group of artists of rare ability and sympathetic 
outlook, who work in various media. They serve 
as consultants to young artists who wish certain 
problems solved in their professional work. 

Included in the exhibit were works by Mr. 
Fletcher, Ralph Holmes, Merrill Gage, Millard 
Sheets, Arthur Millier, George Stanley, Glen 
Lukens, Paul Landacre, Margaret Kidder, 
Douglas Donaldson, Conrad Buff, Jessie Arms 
Botke, Cornelius Botke, and Carl Oscar Borg 
—all members of the consulting body of the 
Art Clinic. 


RECORD ATTENDANCE, TOLEDO 
N his annual report for 1933, Blake-More 
Godwin, Director of the Toledo Museum 
of Art, announced what can hardly help being 


MABEL FAIRFAX KARL: ORPHEUS AND 
EURYDICE 


Awarded the Purchase Prize 
Houston Annual Exhibition 


a record annual attendance for an art museum. 
“It is the first time,” he writes, “that an art 
museum in a large city has had an attendance 
greater than the total population of the city 
and 346,247 visits which have been made to 
our Museum equal one hundred and twenty- 
eight percent of the estimated population of 
Toledo. This is some eighty-four thousand 
more than the number of visits recorded for 
L322 4c 

Part of the attendance increase, he believes, 
could be traced to the opening of the Museum’s 
two new wings early in the year. Another 
cause: increased leisure, enforced and other- 
wise. In that leisure says Mr. Godwin “lies 
the great opportunity not only of this but of 
all museums.” Toledo has long been noted for 
a museum which thoroughly understood its ob- 
ligation to the town it serves. 

Under its new President, William A. Gosline, 
Jr., elected at the annual meeting of the Board 
this last January, the Museum will continue its 
tradition. That quality in collections has not 
suffered during 1933, the Museum’s brochure 
of accessions for the year amply indicates. II- 
lustrated in these pages last year was Jacob 
Epstein’s portrait bust of the Duchess of Ham- 
ilton. Other important works were a painted 
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GUY BROWN WISER: WILL HANEY 
In the Tenth Hoosier Annual, Chicago 


wood sculpture portrait of Giovanna degli Al- 
bizzi by Desiderio da Settignano (1428-1464) ; 
a terra cotta relief of the Madonna and Child 
by Antonio Rossellino (1427-1478) ; a painting 
by Renoir, “The Green Jardiniere’; and a 
French sixteenth-century stained glass window 
of “I'he Assumption of the Virgin” from the 
Abbey of Autray—all marked as gifts from the 
Museum’s late founder, Edward Drummond 
Libbey. Among the other important acquisi- 
tions were: “Wings,” a bronze piece by Carl 
Milles, given by Mary Willett Dunlap; “The 
Market Cart With Figures,” by Thomas Gains- 
borough, given by Arthur J. Secor, now Chair- 
man of the Board, formerly President of the 
Museum; “Portrait of a Man,” by Philippe de 
Champagne, given by Felix Wildenstein; “Por- 
trait of Adelbert L. Spitzer,” by Sir William 
Orpen, the bequest of Mr. Spitzer; a four- 
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teenth-century, Arabic mosque lamp of which 
the purchase was made possible by generosity 
of M. Parish-Watson; a collection of prints and 
autographs, the gift of Mrs. S. C. Walbridge; 
a collection of etchings by Donald Shaw Mac- 
Laughlin, the gift of Miss Alice Roullier; a 
Japanese painting of the Japanese-Buddhist 
deity Nyoirin Kwannon of the Kamakura 
Period (1186-1394 A. D.); a lithograph, 
“Horses,” by Henry G. Keller, given by the 


artist. 


TENTH HOOSIER SALON, 
CHICAGO 


«HE Hoosier Salon this year illustrates a 
hee: form of American wish-fulfilment,” 
F. A. Gutheim writes us from Chicago. “The 
vague desire for a national art, for a uniquely 
American art, has never been absent from 
American criticism; indeed, in our more urgent 
moments critics have demanded a uniquely 
American art at the expense of all else. Just 
what is meant by American art is never clearly 
understood, aside from the admittedly unim- 
portant choice of subject-matter. But in a trans- 
cendental sort of way the possibility of its exist- 
ence has been assumed. The demand for an 
American art grew imperious after the Revolu- 
tion; after the Civil War; and today. The ‘na- 
tive expression-spirit’ demanded by Whitman 
in his Democratic Vistas was simply a more 
elevated conception of what weakly, innocently, 
anxiously, and desperately we now strive to 
achieve. Whitman might well say that the arts 
had no influence, just as he might say that we 
never ‘created a single image-making work.’ 
This assertion had some truth in 1870. But 
no American artist in 1934 need feel the iso- 
lation of thwarted Ryder, the ignorance and 
indifference met by Jarves, or the lack of un- 
derstanding that broke Sullivan. Criticism has 
made amends; but where are the artists? 

“During the last couple of summers I have 
been snooping around the country: in Eastport, 
Ogunquit, Gloucester, Woodstock, Mystic, Cos 
Cob, Taos, Carmel, Santa Barbara. I have 
been looking principally at local shows of paint- 
ings by local artists. And in the winter in the 
cities, in New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, 
I have seen almost the same paintings hung in 
dealers’ galleries and in museum shows. And 
the thing that seemed most impressive was the 
rather uniformly high level of painting in most 
sections of the country—and the almost com- 
plete absence of true genius. 


A ee Woy 


REYNOLDS L. SELFRIDGE: FALLOW FARM 
In the Tenth Hoosier Salon, Marshall Field Galleries, Chicago 


“The Hoosier show does nothing to alter 
this general picture. We have no difficulty in 
producing artists who do a conscientious, work- 
manlike job; whose work one would like to buy 
and hang on one’s wall, or keep in one’s port- 
folio; artists whose feelings are as clear and 
whose observation as pellucid as their line and 
color. In the Hoosier show Walt Louderback’s 
crayon sketches of scenes in Spain have this 
quality; so do the water colors of George 
Adams Dietrich, Sara Bard, Frances Failing, 
Edgar Forkner, Florence Holtman, and Helen 
King. One can get some sort of satisfaction 
out of the still life paintings, even those of 
the apple-idiom (giving credit to Cézanne and 
recognizing them as part of a great tradition) 
of which Esther Commons Nusbaum’s still life 
is an excellent example. There are other pic- 
tures, of course, that merit a great deal more 
than a casual glance. Some of the more am- 
bitious oils succeed in pressing a button of 
pleasant, elementary recognition, as John Hard- 
rick’s ‘Negro Woman’ and Guy Brown Wiser’s 
“Will Haney’... . 

Considering that the show offers more prizes 
than any other in Chicago, it might be ex- 
pected to call out the best available painting, 
“but,” continues Mr. Gutheim, “the general 


standard of performance is so discouragingly 
low that one ponders. No change in subjects, 
no trick of style, no external influences—not 
even that celebrated Brown County blue haze 
—will ever make very much difference in In- 
diana painting: the root is much deeper. No 
masterpieces will come out of Indiana until 
the attitude of the artists toward their subjects 
is changed; until they can see that blue haze 
over a valley radiant with autumn colors, re- 
garding it with the fierce, frenzied passion of 
Wilson, or Constable, or Cézanne; until they 
can manipulate the symbols of a genre subject 
as skillfully and as surely as Goya did in his 
revolutionary etchings, Brueghel in his peasant 
scenes, or the early Christian painters manipu- 
lated their iconography. No, not until their 
still-life paintings reveal innuendoes of line 
and color and object that complete the picture 
in the witness’ mind out of his own experience 
... unless the painter’s own attitude, not some- 
thing outside of himself, can do this there can 
be no genuinely fine painting. The Indiana 
show lacks snap and gusto and fighting zeal. 
One comes away convinced that a genuine re- 
gional art, just as any other art, is impossible 
within the narrow borders of the genteel tradi- 
tion.” 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Raphael and the Modern Use of the 

Classical Tradition 

By Sir Charles Holmes. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Publishers. Price, $2.50. 

PUBLICATION by Sir Charles Holmes, the 
A distinguished former director of the Lon- 
don National Gallery, is always welcome. 
Drawn into the study of art from a desire 
to discover the secrets that the old masters 
hold for the practicing artist, he combines 
connoisseurship with the painter’s vision. This 
study of the unfashionable Raphael has the 
benefit of long acquaintanceship with paint- 
ing. It was only after Sir Charles had sur- 
veyed the whole history of the art and had 
faced its aesthetic in his previous writings that 
he could answer the problem of this enigmatic 
painter. For there are two Raphaels, one who 
painted in oil and one who frescoed. The lat- 
ter, says Sir Charles, has a claim among the 
world’s greatest. While he continued oil paint- 
ing in the traditional Umbro-Florentine tech- 
nique, characterized by a flowing, carefully 
blended, neat brushwork, his Stanza della 
Segnatura frescoes—done in competition with 
the then undisclosed Sistine Chapel ceiling of 
Michelangelo—are entirely personal, full of 
bravura, freedom and classical spirit. 

Raphael’s great contribution to painters is 
seen in his development of the Graeco-Roman 
ideal. In the third chapter the vicissitudes of 
classical painting are traced from the few ex- 
tant original examples through the stylized 
and illusionistic branches that it assumed at 
the time of Christianity. Masaccio first gave 
the formula of strongly modeled figures 
against a plain background, which Sir Charles 
takes as the principal characteristic of ancient 
painting, full voice in his art. Raphael thus 
becomes the direct artistic descendant of 
Masaccio. The great unevenness of his work 
is seen in the economic as well as the tech- 
nical duality of the painter. For at the end 
of his career, famous and respected, commis- 
sions pressed in on him so fast that he in- 
creasingly employed assistants. After the 
“School of Athens” his work becomes more 
and more insignificant. 

Like Shakespeare, says the author, Raphael 
disappoints the modern reader who, with a 
romantic prejudice, looks for picaresque ca- 
reers of storm and stress in the lives of the 
great artists. His portrait seems so delicate, 
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his biography so uneventful, that we cannot 
associate him with his work, and are apt to 
forget that he was one of the happy few of 
his profession in adjustment to the world. 
From him the art student can learn the im- 
portartce of tradition, for on the classical 
trunk a personal style was grafted. He can 
also discover the importance of the enliven- 
ing effects of brushwork, which made the 
Italian’s fresco painting so vivid by its pres- 
ence and his work in oil so comparatively 
weak by its absence. Lastly he can join with 


MARC ANTONIO RAIMOMDI: RAPHAEL 


From Sir Charles Holmes’ Book on 
Raphael, Reviewed on this Page 


Sir Joshua Reynolds—the author’s spiritual 
guide—in taking Raphael as an example of 
genius produced largely through intelligent 
and industrious study. 

The essay—based upon a series of lectures 
delivered at University College, Aberystwyth 
~—successfully rehabilitates a part of Raphael. 
Beautifully written, it will probably be more 
appreciated for the help it gives the layman 
in grasping Raphael’s message than the artist 
in training himself. For what help the prac- 
ticing artist may receive from past solutions 
to universal problems comes from the paint- 


ings themselves. He needs no intermediary, 
and rightfully resents the intrusion of the for- 
eign art of literature. But his support comes 
from an appreciative public, which can be 
trained in the difficult art of seeing through 
the one most familiar to it—literature. If the 
layman will take the trouble to supplement 
the few illustrations which appear in this essay 
with a picture-book of Raphael’s work, he will 
find these hundred and thirty-three pages not 
only entertaining but instructive. We regret 
to read in the opening sentence that this will be 
Sir Charles’s last book, and wish him success 
in his chosen field of painting. 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL. 


Modern Creative Design and Its 
Application 
By Herbert A. Fowler, with the Assistance of Ross 

T. Bittinger. George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Michi- 

gan, Publisher. 

F the vitality of the teaching of Denman 
O W. Ross in the field of design, this book 
is the latest proof. Essentially, it is a summary 
—and an adequate one—of earlier publica- 
tions, including Ross and his pupils, as well 
as Crane, Day, Dow, Bragdon, Hambidge, 
and others. The material has grown out of 
teaching experience with students of Architec- 
ture at the University of Michigan. It is based 
on “principles,” not “rules,” and is largely 
illustrated with student work, carried out in 
two dimensions. 

The underlying theory seems to be that if 
the student is taught by way of principles, and 
trained with the examples of the finest works 
of the past before him, a distinctly modern 
design is to be hoped for. Otherwise, there 
would be little excuse for the title, which con- 
tains both the words “modern” and “creative.” 
Motifs like the ones here illustrated were 
“modern” decades ago, as we had the same 
types of school design in the pre-war period. 
Like its predecessors, design is here largely 
concerned with units or “motifs,” details drawn 
out on paper. 

Since the best design in the modern spirit 
is admittedly European, rather than American 
in origin, one wonders why the methods of 
teaching here set forth have not already pro- 
duced more significant results. As the author 
has done a good piece of work, we should 
perhaps not ask why the results of traditional 
methods of teaching do not prevent the 
dominance of foreign models in the Ameri- 
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Art Now 


By Herbert Read. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Publishers. Price, $3.75. 


[ee turning of the pages of Art Now 
may reveal to the casual reader that the 
book deals with what is usually called mod- 
ern, very modern, art. Fortified by the assur- 
ance that “modernism is dead or dying,” he 
may conclude that the book, despite its title, 
is a number of months out of date. But he 
should not let this first tentative “conclusion” 
deprive him of the pleasure of reading Pro- 
fessor Read’s five chapters. He will find in 
them an orderly treatment of the whole back- 
ground of thought which has brought modern- 
ism into being; he will finally, I believe, be 
able to gain some idea of where modernism 
will go next. 

Herbert Read in his preface explains his 
point of view: “This book, dealing with the 
most recent developments in painting and 
sculpture, is not an attempt to defend ex- 
tremes of expression in a partisan spirit . . . 
positive criticism begins as an impulse to de- 
fend one’s instinctive preferences; but it only 
deserves the name of criticism if it reaches 
beyond the personal standpoint to one which 
is universal—that is to say, philosophic or 
scientific. This has become a commonplace 
of modern literary criticism, but it needs to 
be affirmed in the sphere of art criticism, 
which in this country [England] has not been 
in any case systematic... .” 

The book is systematic but not dryly so. 
Its purpose is to clarify “art now’; but Mr. 
Read is fully aware that a discussion of the 
various forms in which “the latest thing in 
art” has appeared during the past thirty years 
will not suffice. It is not enough, even, to un- 
derstand the tenets of the academism from 
which these vital movements reacted to their 
present eminence. One must get some idea 
of the continuity which makes reactions and 
interactions of a decade or so fit into place 
in a longer passage of time and development. 
To this end Mr. Read traces the evolution 
of art thought and practice through the nine- 
teenth century. But he does not cut off the 
sources of this thought neatly at the year 
1800. He mentions the tenets of eighteenth- 
century classic ideals, as expressed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. In his discussion of the 
principles of abstract painting he draws un- 
expectedly upon Plato, who on this occasion 
confutes the classical misapprehension which 
was considered final by men of the Renais- 
sance. Quoting from the Philebus, Plato’s 
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last work, in which Sophocles utters these 
words: “I do not now mean by beauty of 
shapes what most people would expect, such 
as that of living creatures or pictures, but, for 
the purpose of my argument, I mean straight 
lines and curves and the surfaces or solid 
forms produced out of these by lathes and 
rulers and squares, if you understand me. For 
I mean that these things are not beautiful 
relatively, like other things, but always and 
naturally and absolutely; and they have their 
proper pleasures, no way depending on the 
itch of desire. . . .” 

It will readily be seen that Art Now is not 
limited in its background of thought. Any 
reader who has been puzzled (but not overly 
frightened) by the more “difficult” appear- 
ances of so-called modernism, will find that 
the country though exotic is habitable, that 
the savages are friendly and have amusing 
ways. 

The book does not deal only with cubism 
and abstract painting, but also with the more 
subjective forms of present-day expression. Mr. 
Read is quick to perceive the place that hu- 
man psychological overtones have never ceased 
to play in the creation of works of art. His 
brief pages on mechanic sensibility are of 
particular interest as are those on the power 
of symbolism. 

One word more, and this to the publishers: 
The hundred and twenty-nine illustrations de- 
setve high praise for their quality of repro- 
duction. Fl A. W., JR: 


Brief Mention 


HE two most recent booklets of the Enjoy 

Your Museum series, Sculpture by Carl 
Thurston (editor of the series) and Prints by 
Roy Vernon Sowers and Pauline Sowers, indi- 
cate that the first standard is being well main- 
tained. The following excerpt from the small 
Sculpture volume indicates the sound and sim- 
ple approach: “AII that we ever actually see of 
a statue is its surface. But a competent sculptor 
can so shape that surface that it makes us 
vividly aware of the content which it encloses. 
Its undulations seem like waves on a very deep 
sea. Its hollows make us realize how much 
solidity still lies beneath them. The crests of 
its waves are merely solidity rising to an em- 
phatic climax. The surface is the voice through 


which the silent volumes within speak to us.” 


Bound in good rough burlap is Hugo Gel- 
lert’s Karl Marx “Capital” in Lithographs, re- 
cently published by Ray Long and Richard R. 
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Smith ($3.). Gellert’s lithographic illustrations 
which face each page of the abridged text are 
never rough, although they are frequently 
strong if sometimes almost mechanical in 
their monotony. Hugo Gellert edited this ar- 
rangement himself and counted on the illustra- 
tions to compensate for missing pages. Per- 
haps they will; it is his hope that “in this 
abbreviated form the immortal work of 
Karl Marx will become accessible to the 
Masses. . . .” Offhand I should think the 
price would interfere. Gellert is well known 
for his strong cartoons in the New Masses 
and to a different public for his drawings in 
the New Yorker. His murals glorifying Labor 
in one of the Rockefellec Center theatres have 
not yet been destroyed. 


Books Received 


Archaeological Tours from Mexico City, by R. H. K. 
Marett. Oxford University Press, Publishers. Price, 
$1.00. 

The Cowboy Builds a Loop. Pictures by Lon Megar- 
gee; Text by Roy George. Edition limited to 500 
copies. Published by Lon Megargee, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Price, $3.50. 

Favourite British Paintings. Edited by C. G. Holme. 
Introduction and descriptions by Anthony Bertram. 
Studio Publications, Inc., Publishers. Price, $4.50. 


Historic House Museums, by Laurence Vail Coleman. 
American Association of Museums, Publishers. 
Price, $2.50. 

A History of American Graphic Humor, by William 
Murrell. Whitney Museum of American Art, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $5.00. 

Karl Marx Capital in Lithographs, by Hugo Gellert. 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Publishers. Price, 
$3.00. 


Nature in Design, by Joan Evans. Oxford University 
Press, Publishers. Price, $5.00. 


Pattern Design, by Lewis F. Day. Revised and en- 
larged by Amor Fenn. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Publishers. Price, $4.00. 

Prints (No. II of Enjoy Your Museum Series), by 
Roy Vernon Sowers and Pauline Sowers. Esto Pub- 
lishing Company, Publishers. Price, 10c. 

Sculpture (No. V of Enjoy Your Museum Series), 
by Carl Thurston. Esto Publishing Company, Pub- 


lishers. Price, 10c. 


Theatre Art, Its Progress Through Four Centuries, 
by Lee Simonson, with Contributions by Allardyce 
Nicoll, Paul Alfred Merbach, John Anderson, 
Oliver M. Sayler, and John Mason Brown. Pub- 
lished for the Museum of Modern Art by W. W. 
Norton and Company. Price, $3.50. 

Three Early Sixteenth Century Tapestries (The 
Rockefeller McCormick Tapestries), by Phyllis 
Ackerman. Oxford University Press, Publishers. 
Price, $100.00. 

Transformation of Nature in Art, by Ananda Kent 
Coomeraswamy. Harvard University Press, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $3.00. 
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Coming Exhibitions 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Art Institute’s 4th International Exhibition of 
Lithography and Wood Engraving and 2nd 
International Exhibition of Etching and En- 
graving. To be held simultaneously during 
the period of the Century of Progress Ex- 
position’s second year, June 1 to November 
1, 1934. Entry cards must be returned by 
March 24. Entries received uftil March 31. 
No fees. Open to all. Media: lithographs, 
wood-blocks, wood engravings, etchings, 
aquatints, drypoints, engravings,  soft- 
grounds. Awards totaling $500. Address 
Print Department, Art Institute of Chicago. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cincinnati Art Museum’s 41st Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Art. May 4 to June 3. 
Receiving date for entries, April 16. Open 
to living Americans. Media: oils, water col- 
ors, sculpture. Address Walter H. Siple, 
Director, Cincinnati Art Museum, Eden 


Park. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Bookplate Association’s roth International Ex- 
hibition. May 1 to June r. Receiving date 
for entries, April 10. Open to all. Send two 
copies of each bookplate. Any medium. Ad- 
dress Helen Wheeler Bassett, 739 North 
Alexandria Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles Museum’s 15th Annual Exhibi- 
tion by Painters and Sculptors. Dates not 
settled. Open to American artists. Media: 
oils and sculpture. Address Louise Upton, 


Assistant Curator, Los Angeles Museum, 


Exposition Park, Los Angeles. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


New Haven Paint and Clay Club’s 33rd An- 
nual Exhibition, April 14 to May 6. Receiv- 
ing date for entries, April 3. Open to all. 
Media: oils, water colors, pastels, prints, 
sculpture. Address Anna H. Pierce, 1378 
Boulevard, New Haven. 


Coming Conventions 


College Art Association, New York, Match 
28-30. 

Southern States Art League, Memphis, April. 

Eastern Arts Association, Rochester, April 4-7. 

American Federation of Arts, Washington, 
May 14-16. 

American Institute of Architects, Washington, 
May 16-18. 

American Association of Museums, Toronto, 


May 30 to June 1. 


FISH SWALLOWS WHALE 

“Creative Art,’ which suspended publica- 
tion last fall, has been acquired by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. It will be combined 
with “The American Magazine of Art”: Fred- 
eric Allen Whiting, editor of the latter, will 
edit the augmented magazine. {Note in the 
February issue of The New Hope—A Forum 
for Artists and Craftsmen. } 


Fish, busy digesting whale, is too preoccu- 
pied to notice minnow. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Commemorating a Quarter of a Century of Work for 


ART in AMERICA 


WASHINGTON  - 


The outstanding art event of the year. 
Four special—and significant—exhibitions. 
Important speakers. Unique  entertain- 
ment. 

Convention Headquarters: The Shoreham 


MAY 14, 15, 16, 1934 


Hotel—Washington’s newest—on the edge 
of beautiful Rock Creek Park. Special 
rates: European plan—$3, double, $4, sin- 
gle. Equally low rates in other Washington 
hotels. For information, write to 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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MACBETH 
GALLERY 


15 EAST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


etrospective 


exhibition 


CHARLES H. DAvis 


(1856 - 1933) 


R line with its long tradi- 


tion of sponsoring significant 


achievements in American 
painting, the Macbeth Gal- 
lery takes pride in offering 
this retrospective showing of 
the work of so important a 
figure as Charles H. Davis. 


New York Galleries 
Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St. (National 


Association of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors). Paintings by Viola B. Wrigley, March 
1 to 10; Compositions with Birds by Berta 
N. Briggs, March 5 to 17; Birds, Beasts and 
Flowers by members, National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors, March 
19 to April 7. 

Brummer Gallery, 53 E. 57th St. Sculpture 
in Metal by Pablo Gargalo, March 1 to 31. 

Leonard Clayton Gallery, 108 E. 57th St. 
Etchings by Americans, March 1 to 31. 

Contemporary Arts, 41 W. 54th St. Paintings 
by A. Harriton; Paintings by Boys from 
Taxco, Mexico, March x to ro. 

Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. Recent 
Paintings by Joseph Pollet, March 6 to 24. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57th St. Great French 
Masters of the 19th Century, March r to ro. 

Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St. Early Ameri- 
can Paintings, March 1 to 31. 

Eighth Street Gallery, 61 W. 8th St. Oils and 
Watercolors by Nathaniel Dirk, March 1 
to 17; Paintings by A. Mark Datz, March 
19 to April 7. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St. Paintings by 
Luigi Lucioni, March 12 to 25; Art for the 
Garden, March 1 to 3r. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Paintings by 
Beulah Stevenson, March 5 to 17; Paintings 
by Carl Gordon Cutler, March 19 to 31. 

Gallery, 144 W. 13th St. Exhibition of Paint- 
ings by Waldo Pierce, March 1 to 10; Ex- 
hibition of Drawings by Moses Soyer, March 
II to 31. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Wanderbilt 
Ave. Group Showing of Prints, Lithos and 
Woodcuts, March x to 31; Sculpture by 
Rachel Hawks, March 20 to 31; Murals by 
American Indians, March 20 to 31. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, Fifth Ave. at 51st 
St. Decorative Paintings by Jessie Arms 
Botke, March 5 to 17; Elliott Daingerfield 
Memorial Exhibition, March 12 to 31; Re- 
cent Paintings by E. L. Blumenschein, March 
19 to 31. 

Walter M. Grant Gallery, 9 E. 57th St. The 
30 Most Popular Prints Shown at the Chi- 
cago Exposition, March 1 to 31. 

Jacob Hirsch, 30 W. 54th St. Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Medieval and Renaissance Works of 
Art, March 1 to 31. 

Kleeman-Thorman Galleries, 38 E. 57th St. 
New Paintings by Albert Sterner, March 1 
to 31. 

Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Ave. Photo- 
graphs by Remie Lohse, March 1 to 5. 
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A Swift Messenger in Time of Need 


To EVERYBODY there comes, suddenly, 
the great emergency —the occasion 
when, regardless of all else, the desper- 
ate human need stands first and alone. 

To find somebody, to carry word to 
somebody, to get somebody’s advice, to 
bring somebody quickly, to learn 
somebody’s final answer is for the mo- 
ment the one, all-important purpose. 

Have you ever stopped to consider 
how great a part the telephone plays 
in the meeting of such emergencies? 

Even our daily routine is a suc- 
cession of lesser emergencies. Satis- 
factory living in this complicated 
world consists largely in grasping situ- 
ations as they arise, one after another 


BELL 


deb EPL ©, N-E 


— solving each promptly, finally, and 
getting on to the next. We dare not be 
always just a little too late. 

It is because of all this that the tele- 
phone is so essential and helpful in the 
daily life of so many people. To 
millions of homes it brings security, 
happiness and the opportunity for 
larger achievement. 


Your home is safer—life moves more 
smoothly —when you have extension tele- 
phones in the rooms you use most. The cost 
is small, especially when you consider the 
time and steps saved, the increased comfort 
and privacy. Installation can be made quickly, 
at the time you set. Just call the Business 
Office of your local Bell Telephone Company. 


Sey seisk MM 
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AMERICAN 


ART ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON 


GALLERIES - INC 


MADISON AVENUE 
56TH TO 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


ji nstituted in 1883 


to Conduct 
Unrestricted 
Public Sales 
of Rare Art 
and Literary 
Property from 
Estates, Private 
Individuals 
and Others 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
OTTO BERNET, Ist Vice-President 
ARTHUR SWANN, 2nd Vice-President 


New York Galleries 


(Continued from page 158) 


Macbeth Gallery, 15 E. 57th St. Retrospective 
Exhibition by C. K. Chatterton, and Miscel- 
laneous Show of Drawings, February 20 to 
March 12; Paintings from Martha’s Vine- 
yard by Jonas Lie, and Drawings by Meyer 
Bernstein, March 13 to 26; Charles H. Davis 
Memorial Exhibition, March 27 to April 16. 

Macbeth Gallery, 19 E. 57th St. Watercolors 
of South America by Eliot O’Hara, March 
20 to April 2. 

Pierre Matisse, 51 E. 57th St. Watercolors by 
Raoul Dufy, March 6 to 31. 

Midtown Gallery, 559 Fifth Ave. Watercolors 
of Mexico by Edward Valentine, March 1 
to 10; Paintings, Watercolors, Etchings by 
Joseph Margolies; Group Exhibition Con- 
temporary American Art, March 5 to 31. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. Paintings by 
Stephen Etnier, March 1 to 17; Watercolors 
by John Whorf, March 19 to April 7. 

Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Ave. Sculpture 
by Jane Wasey, March 1 to 10; Paintings by 
Dominico Mortellito, March 1x to ro. 

Morton Gallery, 127 E. 57th St. Recent paint- 
ings by Joseph Hauser, March 5 to 19; 
Paintings by Doris Rosenthal, March 1 to 5. 

Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Ave. Paint- 
ings by Richard Ederheimer, March 1 to 17. 

Arthur U. Newton, 4 E. 56th St. Exhibition 
of 18th Century English Portraits, March 5 
to 17. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 485 Madison 
Ave. Group Drawings and Watercolors by 
Picasso, Derain, Matisse, Rodin, Despiau, 
Dufy, March 1 to 7. 

Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 49th St. Survey 
of Development of Graphic Arts, Reproduc- 
tions, March 5 to April 13th. 

Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 Fifth Ave. 
Peppino Mangravite, March 1 to 17; George 
Luks, March 19 to April 3. 

Schwartz Gallery, 507 Madison Ave. Memo- 
rial Show, George Vines, Jr., March 5 to 31. 

Marie Sterner, 9 E. 57th St. Paintings by 
Anita Venier Alexandre, March 5 to 17. 

Wildenstein @ Co., 19 E. 64th St. Exhibition 
of Paintings by Bonnard, March 1 to 21. 

W eyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave. Drawings 
by Howard Cook, March, r to 10; Etchings 
by Harry Sternberg, March 12 to 31. 

Howard Young Gallery, 677 Fifth Ave. Old 
and Modern Masters, March 1 to 31. 
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March Schedule, Traveling 
Exhibitions of The American 
Federation of Arts 


Amherst, Mass. (Mass. State College). Fifty 
Color Prints of the Year: 1933, March 28- 
April 15. 

Burlington, Vt. (Robert Hull Fleming Mu- 
seum Art Assoc.). Survey of Painting— 
color reproductions, March 8-22. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. (Art Association). Con- 
temporary Mexican Crafts, March 1-15. 

Cincinnati, Ohio (Ohio Mechanics Institute) . 
English Architectural Lithographs in Color 
and Black and White, March 5-19. 

Clinton, Iowa (Wartburg College). Pictures 
for College Student Rooms, March 1-15. 
Cortland, N. Y. (State Normal School). 
Plant Forms in Ornament, March 15-22. 
Detroit, Mich. (Western Art Association). 
1933 National Scholastic Exhibition of High 

School Art, March 21-24. 

Dubuque, Iowa (Art Association). Pictures 
for College Student Rooms, March 17-31. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa (Fort Dodge Federation of 
Arts, Inc.). Fine Quality and Low Price, 

March 15-31. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. (Public Library). Eng- 
lish Color Prints, March 4-26. 

Kansas City, Mo. (Art Institute). Textiles, 
Near Eastern and Peruvian, March 4-30. 
Lawrence, Kans. (University of Kansas). 
Water Colors in the Modern Manner, 

March 7-21. 

Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery of Art). 

~ New York Public School Exhibit, March. 

Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery of Art). 
Student Work from the Walden School of 
New York City, March. 

Omaha, Nebr. (Joslyn Memorial). The Art 
of a City, March. 

Oshkosh, Wis. (Public Museum). Modern 
Painters: French, German and Dutch—color 
reproductions, March 5-31. 

San Angelo, Tex. (Art Club). Conservative 
vs. Modern Art in Painting, March 3-11. 
Scranton, Pa. (Everhart Museum). The Na- 
tive Element in Contemporary American 

Painting, March 1-15. 

Seattle, Wash. (Art Museum). Young Amer- 
icans: Sixteen Oil Paintings, February 21- 
March 25. 

Springfield, Mo. (Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College). Conservative vs. Mod- 
ern Art in Painting, March 17-31. 

Wilmington, Del. (Society of Fine Arts). 
Early Flower Prints, March 5-20. 


..- more than just a 
tube of paint. 


You have a right to expect in 
return for your money more 
than just so much pigment when 
you buy a tube of oil color. 
How about its brilliance, its 
purity? 

The more knowledge and expe- 
rience the colorman puts into 
the tube, the more satisfaction 
will you get out of it. The 
higher his standard of purity, 
the greater the brilliance of the 
color. When colors are pure, a 
tiny amount will go a long way. 


F. Weber Co., artists colormen 
for over 80 years, are manufac- 
turers of 


“The Colors the Old Masters 
Would Have Used.’’ 


Ask for Weber Artist colors, 
when you are in need of Oil, 
Water Color, Tempera or Pastel. 


Also Prepared Canvases, Oils, 
Varnishes, Vehicles. Fine Artist 
brushes. Etchers Inks, Papers, 
Presses and Tools. Supplies for 
Modelers and Sculptors. 


Agents and Dealers Everywhere 


WEBER 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nes 1853 MAKERS OF FINE 
ARTIST AND DRAWING MATERIALS 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A Monthly Classified Index of Carefully Selected Firms 


DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART 


ART PUBLISHERS (Reproductions) 


EHRICH GALLERIES 


Paintings 


36 East 57th Street, New York City 


BRAUN & CIE., Paris 


Color Facsimile Reproductions of Old and 
Modern Masters 
Illustrated Catalogues 50 cents 
E. S. HERRMANN, General Agent 
62 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 


FRENCH & COMPANY, INC. 
DECORATORS 
Works of Art, Furniture, 


Tapestries and Antiques 
210 East 57th Street, New York City 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. | 
Publishers of Reproductions | 
of Old and Modern Masters 
Distributors of the Carnegie 


Art Equipment Reference Set 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


JACOB HIRSCH 
Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 


Works of Art—Egyptian—Greek—Roman 
Mediaeval—Renatssance 


Geneva (Switzerland ) 


Ars Classica, S. A. 31 Quai du Mont Blanc 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue at 82d Street, New York 


METROPOLITAN MussumM CoLorpPRINTS 


PHOTOGRAPHS - CATALOGUES 


The American Wing, a new picture book 
Price, 25 cents 


PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


MACBETH GALLERY 


American Paintings 


Etchings 
15 and 19 East 57th Street, New York City 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


Fuller Building, 51 East 57th Street 
New York City 
Works oF Mopsern 
FRENCH PAINTERS 


W. S. BUDWORTH AND SON 
Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 

Established 1867 
TEL. COLUMBUS 5-2194 
424 West 52nd Street, New York City 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 
Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 


Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART DIRECTORY OF 


PCHOOLS 


A Monthly List of Selected Schools 


4 


SUMMER 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY | SESSION 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (summer) 


Otupest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; un- 
excelled equipment for the complete professional train- 
ing of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Preliminary 
classes for beginners. Departments of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Mural Painting; also a co-ordinated 
course with the University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. 
degree. European Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School — Broad and Cherry Streets, 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident students 
only. D. Roy Miller, Resident Manager. 

Write for Booklet of School Which Interests You 


WOODSTOCK 
SCHOOL of PAINTING 


Instructors: 
Konrad Cramer Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
Henry Lee McFee Henry Mattson 
Charles Rosen Judson Smith 
For catalog write 
JUDSON SMITH, Director, Woodstock, N. Y. 


VERMEER’S CAMERA turns failure 


Into success 
With the VISION GLASS it gives students the vision 
of the masters. Anyone who will use it and the GLASS 
Jong enough to discard these aids and all measures and 
theories may draw and paint from nature. Noted artists 
owe success to these aids used in the HOME STUDY 
COURSE or a Summer Course in the 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


FONTAINEBLEAU 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE 
June 25th to September 25th 
Architecture, Painting, Sculpture 
Fresco, Interior Decoration and Design, Etching 
American office: 119 E. 19th St., New York City 


Advertising rates for Summer 


Schools can be had on applica- 


tion to the New York Office of 
this Magazine. 


of The Pennsylvania 
State College 


@ july 2 to August 10 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Courses including Freehand Draw- 
ing, Design, Art Crafts, Oil and 
Water Color Painting, Art Educa- 
tion embracing both Teaching and 
Supervision, Figure Sketching, 
Poster, and the History of Art. 

Eleven instructors including Leon 
L. Winslow, Walter H. Klar, Emile 
Walters, Lee Townsend, and Vin- 
cent A. Roy. 


Reduced room, board, railroad 
rates. 


For Special Art Bulletin, Address 


Director of Summer Session 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Pennsylvania a 


Teachers, We Place You—More Changesin 1934 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat’l Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Booklet, ‘‘How to Apply, etc., etc., with laws 
of Certification of Western States, etc.,’’ free to 
members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher 
needs it. Write today for enrollment card and 
information. Established 1906. 
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e 
PACKERS he Wo astrationsin 


OF WORKS this pub ication were 
OF ART 


A engraved b1 
Ohe burice Goyce 
67 Years of Engraving Company 
Dependable | Ce Star Bldg, Washington DC : 
yr 


Service 


ae he DESIGN and the IDEA 
by ALLEN TUCKER 


An important and intensely 


W. S. 


interesting book on the fundamental prin- 


cS U DWO RT a ciples of art. 


Available for through 
AND SON $1 : 


424 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK The American Federation of Arts 


Phone: COLUMBUS 5-2194 | All members receive a 10% discount. 


Do You Like 
The American Magazine of ART? 


If you like this publication and the purpose back of it—to develop sound 
appreciation of art—perhaps you will help us add readers to our steadily 
growing list. Please hand this coupon to a friend of yours who may be 
interested in subscribing. 


eteeeeuecsececeauauaucnrsusuauaueueeauanas CLIP OUT AND MAIL) «seeeusunsncnceucncusuacccueuaceeenuaennaee ‘ 


THE AMERICAN MaGaZINE oF ART, 
Bart Building, Farragut Square, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me THE AmerIcAN MaGazine oF ART for one year. 
My check for $5 is enclosed. 


- . 
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ust off the press! 


NEW VOLUME XXX 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


This new Art Annual lists 5250 living American artists. It 
has a section devoted to museums, art associations and societies—giving reports, 


officers and staff members of 1075 organizations. 


And there is a list of art schools, including universities and 
colleges with art departments, with information as to curricula and tuition fees. 
Paintings sold at auction for $200 or over during the season are classified. News- 
papers and magazines with art sections are also listed. And any number of other 


subjects. 


Libraries, museums, art organizations, artists—in fact, every- 
one actively interested in art finds the American Art Annual invaluable. It 
performs a function not paralleled by any other publication. It is the only work 
of its kind! 


All chapters and members of The American Federation of 
Arts, as well as libraries, are allowed a 25% discount off the publication price 


of $10. 


Send your order now for the NEW American Art Annual 
to The American Federation of Arts, 803 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK ON ART IN THE UNITED STATES” 


IANKLIN PRINTING CO, 
PHILADELPHIA 


As a matter of fact, great emotion is 
inexpressible in words only. We all know 
that in times of great emotion words ate 
an annoyance, and it is because words are 
incapable of carrying the weight of great 
ideas that art exists. Art exists so that we 
may say the unsayable, so that art is always 
a matter of caring, of being moved. Unless 
we care, ideas of value are not apt to come, 
and as far as painting goes the painter must 
care, he must be moved by what he is trying 
to do. Without that caring, without that 
being moved, life will not exist. 


ALLEN TUCKER 


